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The very first obligation upon 
the national resources is the 
undiminished financial support 
of the public schools. We can- 
not afford to lose ground in ed- 
ucation; that is neither econo- 
my nor good government. 
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—HERBERT HOOVER 
To Superintendents in Washington, D. C. 
Week of February 22 
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BIG THINGS 


can be accomplished with 
LIMITED school budgets 


Note how the Wilmette 
Public Schools maintain 
modern equipment... 
and do it economically 


@ Mr. J. Robb Harper is superintendent of the Wilmette, 
Illinois, Public School System — comprising 4 schools with a 
total of 52 classrooms. 

Mr. Harper, with a full realization that his schools, to keep 
step with teaching progress must provide modern, efficient 
equipment, has established an annual improvement program 
that has been highly successful. 

Mr. Harper says: 

“My budget has always carried an item for New 
Developments, so that the Wilmette Public Schools 
can maintain their high standards in offering modern 
schooling with modern equipment. With a full reali- 
zation that good health is vital to the pupils’ progress 
we have almost without variation applied 50% of 
our New Developments appropriation to a program 
of reseating. Thus each year a number of rooms are 
brought up to the most efficient seating standards 
with American Universal Movable Desks. So that 
each year some of our classrooms are made new, and 
the penalties of obsolete seating are eliminated. For 
a relatively small annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, we are enabled to 
give our students seating that is posturally correct 
and a definite aid to their health and efficiency.” 


To meet diminishing income, where new school building 
may not be possible, your school can be renewed 
economically and brought up to standard by con- 
servative investment in reseating. 


American Seating Company 
Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





For Your Reseating Program 
— Investigate American Unt- 
versal Desks — Now! 


When you reseat your classrooms — one 
room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. 
Install seating that is recognized for its 
contribution to pupil health and efficiency 
as well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the nH manship and mate- 
rials employed in its construction. 


The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed 
to induce good posture—to make erect sitting natural 
and comfortable — to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight 
conservation — and other important improvements for 
the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years of 

ftience and scientific research are behind it. The de- 
tailed facts are yours for the asking. 


Free Classroom Posture Poster 
and AuthoritativeSeatin '@ Book- 


lets (They contain no advertising) 





Send the coupon... and we will mail you 
free a three-color posture poster, size 

17'% by 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, prin- } 
cipals or superintendents will be sup- 
plied with a poster for each classroom 
on request. With them, too, any of the 
following authoritative, instructive and 
itteresting booklets: “Essentials of Hy- 
gienic Seating”, which shows what con- 
stitutes good and bad posture, the relation of seatung tu 
posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and 
seating arrangements . “Ideals and Standards of Class- 
room Seating”, covering the essentials of good seating 
and the grade distribution of school desk sizes... “The 
Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis’... The Buying of ‘School 
Equipment”... and “Forty Years of School Seating. ” Please 
use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (Vy, J. 3) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN: 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your Posture Poser. Also free copies of 
the Booklets checked. 


Address .. 


Position (_ ) Number of classrooms. 
Cladicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
O Essenuals of Hygienic Seating The Kelation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 








O The Buying of School Equipmen 1 Forty Years of School Seating 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
Richmond, Va. 


State Distributors 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


Where more than 35,000 teachers and administrators 
have been trained for educational leadership. 


1932 


Spring Quarter: 
First Term: March 23-April 30 
Second Term: May 2-June 7 


George Peabody College for Teachers is an independent institution—free to promote the 
development of educational methods and the scholarly preparation of teachers in liberal studies 
so as best to fit the needs of constantly changing conditions. 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the 
Spring Quarter, May 2nd, and remaining through the 
second term of the Summer Quarter, August 26th, a full 
semester's work may be completed. 


Write the Recorder for Catalogue 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Summer Quarter: 
First Term: June 8-July 16 
Second Term: July 18-August 26 














A New World Is Revealed 
through 
Projects in Business Science 


Exploratory materials correlated with 


General Business Science 
by 
Jones, Bertschi and Holtsclaw 


Business men and educators have sat around the 
table and worked out a program for guiding the 
latent energies of our youth. 

_ Romance and Realism are splendidly balanced 
in a text whose richness inspires children to a 
broader preparation for life’s work. 

Consumer business education is placed in the 
proper perspective and its value revealed in the 
dual preparation for citizenship and a business 
career, 

The student of commercial work is placed on a 
par with the student of science by engaging in 
Sound exploration, the truest road to constructive 
guidance. 

A text and projects of the new order and richest 
objectives which point the way to successful prep- 
aration for business and for life. 


Write our nearest office for full information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 





PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-session—June 20 to July 1 
Regular Session—July 5 to August 12 
A program of 400 courses in 35 academic and pro- 
fessional departments. Graduate and under-gradu- 
ate credits. Competent and experienced faculty. 
Facilities for sports and social activities. 


A beneficial vacation of study and recreation 
in Pennsylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 


For Comprehensive Catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 








SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 


23,00 


ore motor travel. New _Tour- 
ist Cabins Organized Enter- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON, Mass. 











Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 

Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An Account of the workings of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education, Price $1.50. | 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
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3 
‘New 


Readers 








BILLY GENE’S PLAY DAYS 


A second book about Billy Gene for grades one or two, by Maude Dutton 
Lynch; illustrated partly in color by Wynna Wright . . . This lively con- 
tinuous story of child life embraces both reality and fancy. 126 pages, 
catalogue price, $0.68 


THE INQUISITIVE WINSLOWS 


Original, informational stories for grades four to six, by Lydia Lion Roberts 
and Mary E. Pennell, co-author of the widely used Pennell and Cusack 
Children’s Own Readers. [Illustrated with drawings by Kayren Draper 
and with many interesting photographs. 302 pages, catalogue price, $0.76 


SUMMER FUN 


A new health reader for the second half of the first grade, by J. Mace 
Andress and Annie Turner Andress, authors of the popular Andress Health 
Series; with the assistance of Julia E. Dickson of Boston Teachers College. 
Illustrated in three colors by Marguerite Davis. 138 pages, catalogue price, 








$0.64 








just published by Ginn and Company 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 






































KIRK 
—By | BUCKLEY 
N WAESCHE 








INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


The newest of the new, by the most 
practical and experienced authors in 
this field. Sound, interesting and in- 
tensely practical. A new approach, 
coordinating the factsof business with 
the business of living. All new devel- 
opments in business procedure. 
Abundant provisions for character 
building. Budget of Business Forms 
now ready; Teacher’s Manualin prep- 
aration. Write for brochure contain- 
ing acomplete chapter from the book. 





Le JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY § 
Winston Building, Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


























FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


Looking for a good sound use for 
your funds? Then consider a sav- 
ings account at First and Merchants 
National: in no form of investment 
is your money safer and more 
readily available—at 100 cents on 


the dollar, plus compound interest. 


National Bank of Richmond 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Choose The Nearest of These Three Offices: 
1. Ninth and Main Streets. 


2. 2509 W. Broad Street; Opposite Broad Street Station. 


| 


3. 1307 E. Brookland Park Boulevard, Highland Park. | 
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The Place of English Literature in Our Curriculum 


By ANNIE BOZARTH, High School, Toano 


CCORDING to our new conception of a 
A curriculum, where shall we place litera- 

ture and how shall we define it? Shall 
we be content that it remain a separate subject 
apart from all others in the course of study? 
Shall we cling to the old recognized classics as 
the only available route towards an appreciation 
of literature? Shall we continue to require that 
every child read and dissect literary relics re- 
gardless of the boredom which results from his 
complete bewilderment as to what it is all about? 
Shall we teach literature to children who cannot 
read newspapers with understanding in a vain 
attempt to enrich their lives? Shall we as teach- 
ers forget the agony we endured in reading va- 
rious books required for parallel reading, books 
whose thickness and minute print appalled us 
from first sight? Shall we with our seemingly 
greater knowledge slash and tear a masterpiece 
into the mechanical parts upon which thought 
is built and expect children to gain thereby a 
Finally, 
shall we not first learn to love and understand 
the literature which we teach before we pose as 
enthusiasts ? 


more lasting impression of beauty? 


May we give as a definition of literature that 
it is the written word of inspired men which 
joins race experience with actual experience 
through the medium of understanding, imagi- 
nation, and Following the 
thought expressed above we may say that litera- 
ture in our new sensible idea of a curriculum 
occupies no longer the niche of the “Holy of 
Holies” which many children are required to 


appreciation ? 


seex but few ever discover. No, literature must 
come down to earth before it can ever attempt 
to take our girls and boys on its wings of fancy 
into unknown realms above. ‘Thus, in order to 
incorporate the essential element of reality into 


literature, it shall begin as an integral part of 
every subject or experience of every child. Later, 
it may become more far reaching, but not until 
the stair steps of the reality of a child’s world 
has led him to the beautiful idealistic unknown. 

“Mother, tell me a story” or “Mother, read my 
picture book to me” is the child’s awakening 
plea for literature which is stifled usually before 
the “teens” by a teacher requiring that this child 
read a definite number of literary masterpieces 
dictated to her by the State course of study. 
Fairy tales and stories of Santa Claus may be 
falsehoods, but for a small child they are as 
real and should be as real as the vast world into 
which he has come to live. Store up in the 
child’s mind these stories given us from the time 
when mankind was young and naive; they will 
provide memories ever pleasant and refreshing. 

Most children enter school with little or no 
background of literature; parents in this ever- 
moving age are too busy to tell or read stories 
to their little girls and boys. In spite of this 
fact each child enters school ready to like stories, 
to be interested in persons, in animals and in 
the visible, animate life of the earth. Each child 
inhabits his own world of thought and feeling 
and action. In this case, it is our duty to select 
tales which have come down to us out of the 
childhood experience of the race and give them 
to those in early childhood who will ever cherish 
them. 

It is during this early introductory stage to 
literature that children are given books glori- 
ously illustrated. This is as it should be, but 
why is it that later on our girls and boys are 
denied a similar pleasure? Perhaps illustrations 
may prove a lure or bait for reading but why 
should it not be if the end in view is one of 
great value? Then, there should be books and 
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more books to entice each and every one of the 
tiny individuals who may seek for them. How 
often has the “Reader” become the greatest 
stumbling block to an appreciation of literature? 
Give children books to read, make the stories 
numerous even if at first you do find them read- 
ing merely the picture and not the printed word. 
Who knows but that with such a gift for imag- 
ination they may become authors themselves. 

Literature with its rhyme and melody is ap- 
preciated during this period of early childhood 
to a great extent. In the verses from Steven- 
son’s writings and the jingles of Mother Goose 
our pupils may glean a lasting love of the under- 
lying music which accompanies the movements 
of life in a moving world. Stories of child life 
and animal life should be given for the delight 
derived thereof and not for the moralizing which 
children resent. 

We shall not attempt to set down here a list 
of books which may be used profitably but one 
visit to a good book shop will reveal the store- 
house from which a wealth of gems may be 
selected. During this selection re-live for your- 
self the glorious adventure of life in a world 
when all was new and adventurous. 

Imagine now that this child who entered 
school with an avid desire for stories has reached 
the age of ten or twelve. What shall we do 
about his literary growth? We know that he 
possesses a love for romance and adventure. 
Can we not in his history lesson give him a vivid 
glimpse of literature and in that way enrich both 
history and literature? Can we not broaden his 
knowledge of the world and its people through 
a geography lesson which is presented in story 
form? Children of this age are awakening slowly 
to a recognition of wider bounds of life, of new 
ambitions, and something more of responsibility 
and duty. Our job is to make this awakening 
one of beauty, encouragement for the finer things 
in life and one of an understanding of the com- 
plexities of nature. Literature will serve as our 
greatest boon because in substance and form it 
will satisfy boys’ and girls’ increased conscious 
needs. Life and a life in a concrete form is what 
they desire and we are in duty bound to give it 
to them. The ugly should be given with the 
beautiful so that the children may understand 
their relation and proportions in order that they 
may judge through their sympathy and wisdom 


an enlistment in the service of the good and 
beautiful. 

A child should at this later age of growth turn 
to poetry for a more perfect fusion of thought 
and feeling which can be gathered there. Here 
children may begin to find elements of the life 
which they know within themselves and are able 
to give expression to these emotions and feel- 
ings. Also, a true consciousness of their own 
lives will lead them to an understanding of their 
relations to the universe. Thinking power should 
be developed rather than moralizing; through 
reading an honest love of truth should be sought. 
We can guide children to the above objectives 
only through an extensive supply of books which 
they will be urged and encouraged to read ac- 
cording to their own individual tastes. 

Now we come to the “teen” age with its bub- 
bling exuberance and_ perplexing problems. 
During four years we must prepare girls and 
boys for the ability for self-direction to check 
needless vivacity and solve tangled problems. 


We must give them literature which will put 


most substance of life into their own souls and 
enlarge the significance of the social life of 
which they are now a part and of which they 
will soon form a larger part. The boys and girls 
in their own consciousness are beginning to feel 
the needs for an abundant life. There should be 
during this period of growth, as at all other 
times, an abundance of good literature because 
what may prove attractive to one child may 
repel another. An artistic feeling can be aroused 
at this time due to the child’s ability to catch 
the spirit and feel the imagination of the author. 
Art with a thrill is required and it is not hard 
to find such art. This is the time, if ever, to 
vitalize each study by literature. 

Can we visualize what literature can do for 
the adolescent child? Think of the dream castles 
that are built based on such a glorious faith in 
what the future holds! Imagine the perplexi- 
ties which a new responsibility and freedom give 
him, a freedom which may be realized in a new 
strength which faces the world undauntedly. 

Literature is able to make facts vital for youth 
in such a way that they will accept them; they 
are anxious to know things for the sake of know- 
ing and are guided by the information which 
comes into their grasp. 

The interests which are required during this 
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period of life from literature are usually perma- 
nent and deep, becoming the basis upon which 
those of adult life are laid. Reasons for the 
occurrence and existence of things are ques- 
tioned and a critical outlook upon life is de- 
veloped. The future becomes of greatest im- 
portance, each child looks into it as an interest- 
ing, illustrated book. 

Literature, because of its innately human 
scope, is able to aid pupils in solving intricate 
problems which baffle, amuse and make life thor- 
oughly worth while. Instinctive impulses and 
emotions are the proper guidance of literary 
masters and may be looked upon as a beautiful 
flower which needs a skillful gardener to produce 
the most beautiful blooms by killing the weeds 
and giving the blooms all of the sunshine. 

Imagination at the “teen” age moves toward 
a more constructive form, possessing in it a 
character more systematic and _ purposeful. 
Memory appears to attain a wider capacity. 
Emotions are richer with more depth in char- 
acter and richness in expression. Thought and 
feeling are deeper and go below the surface of 
things. Ideals and emotions draw into a closer 
relationship. A unity of intellect, feelings, and 
will is realized. It is due to these circumstances 
that literature is no longer a moldly subject but 
an expression of life for girls and boys seeking 
an abundant life. We know from our studies 
that each girl and boy find “self” to be a sum 
total of all which he or she has identified with 
himself or herself and can call his or her own. 
Let us embroider into their lives beauty in all 
of its forms using literature for our pattern. 

Our girls and boys in high school enter a stage 
of life which possesses the deepest of religious 
emotions. Exalted ideals come into being which 
must be developed in such a way that moral 
action will be clearly seen to be consistent with 
the standard of living. Moral instruction now 
assumes a personal viewpoint whereas before it 
has been impersonal. Youth is trained scientifi- 
cally today and having that trend of mind wishes 
its religion to be scientific. Literature can give 
youth a satisfactory conception of life and death 
and a clear point of view upon the universe. 

Now, according to the needs of our school 


children which may be filled by a proper study 
of literature, how are we as teachers going to 
put literature into our curriculum? What method 
shall we use? We are after all merely teachers 
and our job is that of directing the actual living 
of pupils so that their life experiences may prove 
of value. We can seek to discover unknown 
latent streams of capacities and develop and en- 
rich them in such a way that progress is derived 
thereby. 

This leads us to the problem of reading and its 
importance in connection with literature. Read- 
ing is the structure upon which every child must 
build his love of literature; it is his most useful 
tool. However, quite often the tool is crude and 
prehistoric, not at all adapted to a child’s needs 
in a modern world of newspapers, magazines, 
and books. Whatever method a teacher may 
use in teaching literature will prove futile until 
she has first placed in a child’s possession the 
mechanics of reading. This study is preémi- 
nently an elementary school subject and should 
become a polished tool during these early years 
of school life. This, unfortunately, is an ideal 
for which we are seeking and not an existing 
fact because numerous girls and boys reach high 
school encumbered with reading difficulties. We 
are not able here to tell how this problem may 
be banished entirely, but we can say that read- 
ing habits are formed according to the purpose 
for which pupils read and that the English cur- 
riculum must provide for training in the dif- 
ferent kinds of reading which the pupil will need 
in his later life and which will prove valuable 
to him in his present life. 

Lastly and above all let us not overestimate 
our pupils’ literature comprehension. Let us re- 
member that within a single class pupils’ power 
to understand literature varies greatly ; also, that 
it varies with different types of literature. Let 
us give our pupils more literature and less of 
the detailed analytical study of a few selections. 
Let us be essentially human and realize that we 
are dealing with human beings who are much 
younger than we are; human beings who can 
make us re-live a joyous life if we are only will- 
ing to try. 
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Helps for Grade 


Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A SPRING SONG 
Old Mother Earth woke up from her sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare; 
The winter was over, the spring was near, 
And she had not a dress to wear. 
“Alas!” she sighed with great dismay, 
“Oh! where shall I get my clothes? 
There’s not a place to buy a suit 
And a dressmaker, no one knows.” 


“T’ll make you a dress,” said the springing grass, 
Just looking above the ground, 

“A dress of the loveliest sheen, 

To cover you all around.” 

“And we,” said the dandelions gay, 

“Will dot it with yellow bright.” 

“T’ll make it a fringe,” said forget-me-not, 

“Of blue, very soft and light.” 


“We'll embroider the front,” said the violets, 

“With a lovely, purple hue.” 

“And we,” said the roses, “will make you a 
crown 

Of red, jeweled over with dew.” 

“And we'll be your gems,” said a voice from the 
shade, 

Where the ladies’ ear-drops live, 

“Orange is the color for any queen 

And the best we have to give.” 


Old Mother Earth was thankful and glad, 
As she put on her dress so gay; 
And that is the reason, my children dear, 
She is looking so lovely today. 
-—Anonymous. 


SILENT READING 

“Life situations at the present time demand 
various reading abilities from the same indi- 
vidual, and one of these abilities is silent read- 
ing.” The foregoing statement was made re- 
cently by an eminent professor of Rutger’s Uni- 
versity. 

By this method the up-to-date teacher seeks 
to meet the demands in giving faster and better 
means of handling the increased amount of read- 


ing material with which we are now surrounded. 
In school life the pupils meet with this abund- 
ance of reading material. At the present time 
besides an abundance of reading texts we have 
texts in arithmetic, geography, history, language, 
civics, nature study, health, and other subjects, 
This enlarged curriculum calls for more and still 
more reading by the pupil. Not only so but a 
pupil’s progress in other subjects depends upon 
Dean W. S. Gray, of 


University of Chicago, describes a recent study 


his ability to read well. 


to determine the relationship between reading 
ability and school progress. The result showed 
that a child who made a poor rating in reading 
obtained an average of twenty-seven ideas from 
a certain passage while the child who made a 
high rating obtained an average of forty-three 
ideas from the same passage. This goes to prove 
that the child who gets the most out of his read- 
ing makes the best progress in other studies. 

The fact that it is a physical impossibility to 
read as fast orally as silently is convincing evi- 
dence of the importance of silent reading. If a 
student has to read two or more books in order 
to write a paper, or if the only opportunity a 
business man has to read the news of the day 
is a few minutes after dinner, it makes some 
difference whether he can read twenty or two 
hundred words a minute. 

The standard set up by Professor Gray is here 
reproduced. If the material is suited in vocabu- 
lary and content to the grades in which the tests 
are given the children should reach the following 
standards : 





iweaes......1 21 3} 475} 6 fF 
No. of words | | 
per minute’ | 90 | 138] 180 





| | 
204 | 216 | 228 





In an analysis of two silent reading tests pre- 
pared by Anderson and Merton and _ published 
by Charters the statement is made that thirty- 
three and one-third per cent of the errors was 
due to meager vocabulary and fourteen per cent 
was due to eye difficulties. This does not neces- 
sarily mean astigmatism or nearsightedness of 
farsightedness, but it means inability of the eye 
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to move smoothly and evenly across the page. 
‘This can be overcome by practice and drill in 
reading. Another cause of slow reading is read- 
ing word by word instead of reading in thought 
groups. An all important point is for the teacher 
to diagnose the cause of slow reading and then 
apply the remedy. The best time to give drills 
in silent reading is up to the seventh grade, for 
by the end of the sixth grade the speed is well 
fixed. 

In order to obtain excellent results, it is neces- 
sary to explain the difficulty to the pupils; tell 
them the value of speed in reading and secure 
their co-operation. 

Some means of increasing speed. We never 
read just to see if we can recognize words, there- 
fore, in planning the reading lesson, be careful 
that the material is suited to the class, purpose- 
ful from the child’s point of view and demands 
immediate interest. In drilling for speed, easy 
material should be used—a grade lower is better, 
then the child will not be puzzled by unfamiliar 
words and can concentrate on speed. Individual 
records and graphs stimulate interest and rivalry, 
especially that helpful rivalry of beating his own 
record, 

Some exercises for increasing speed. Black- 
board exercises should be prepared before school 
opens; cover with a map or newspaper until 
ready to be used. Use words which the pupils 
will recognize with little or no difficulty. Read- 
ing exercise sets, also flash cards, may be had 
for a small sum. However, better results are 
obtained from the teacher’s own exercises. She 
knows the needs of her pupils and gives her 
growth and individuality. Do not attempt too 
many exercises. 

Action directions. Combine as many grades 
as you can. Divide the pupils into teams; en- 
courage the contest spirit. The commands may 
either be written or flashed from cards. Only a 
few commands are given here. Others will sug- 
gest themselves to you or to the pupils. 


Primary grades— 
Bounce the ball. Throw the ball. 
Pitch the ball. Roll the ball. 
Walk like a bear. Jump like a rabbit. 
Crawl under the table. Walk to the door. 
Hop around the room. Trim a pencil. 


Fourth and Fifth Grades— 
Call some one on the telephone. 
Catch a balloon that is flying from you. 
Pick some pears from a tree. 
Climb a telegraph pole and mend the wire. 
Catch a ball and throw it again. 

Ask your pupils for whispered action direc- 

tions, then write them on the board. 


Upper Grades— 

Seize your gun and shoot the hawk. 

Saunter down the street and step aside for 
an automobile to pass. 

Hesitate at a sign on the highway, then run 
in another direction. 

Visit a dressmaker and ask to see patterns. 


Exercises for comprehension. 

In developing understanding of what is read 
every subject becomes a laboratory. Clearly the 
chief purpose of all study is to have the children 
understand what they read. 


One helpful exercise in increasing comprehen- 
sion is the missing word game. In the upper 
grades this may be correlated with geography, 
history, physiology or civics. The teacher writes 
on the board nouns chosen from the text selected. 
The pupils are told on what page the words may 
be found. At a given signal the pupils open the 
books on the stated page and race to see who can 
first find and write the completed sentence. 

Other exercises are finding exciting parts in a 
story. Answering questions, both fact and 
thought. Completion exercises and all games 
are helpful for this work. For instance: 


The eastern states carry on most of their trade 
ee 

Chicago’s chief industry is --------. 

The chief cause of the Revolutionary War 
ee 

The cotton gin was invented by ~-------. 

Three educational agencies in our neighbor- 
ee 

Four public places which we can help to keep 
a 

We can only suggest a few exercises in Organ- 
ization, geographical scrap books, dramatization 
and phrase search. In the latter, the pupils 
make three headings—time, place and cause. 
Then they read the assigned paragraph and list 
the phrases under the correct heading. 
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Making Individual Graphs of Increase in 
Comprehension 
The following graph is suggested from Smith’s 
Silent Reading: 








Score Name 


Comprehension 
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This graph may be used for daily records or 
for false and true tests. Children number the 
questions from one to ten and record their an- 
swers on the graph. Use graph paper, or make 
a graph on backs of old tablets and when the 
spaces are colored with crayon it is quite effec- 
This graph may be used for spelling, or 
for any subject. 

The most important thing a teacher can do for 
children in the eight elementary grades is to 
develop a love for reading. 


tive. 





Twelve Things to Remember 

The Value of Time. 

The Success of Perseverance. 

The Pleasure of Working. 

The Dignity of Simplicity. 

The Worth of Character. 

The Power of Kindness. 

The Influence of Example. 

The Obligation of Duty. 

The Wisdom of Economy. 

The Virtue of Patience. 

The Improvement of Talent. 

The Joy of Originating. 
—Marshall Field, 
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The Effect of Communicable Disease Upon Defectiveness of 
Children in Virginia 


By ROY K. FLANNAGAN, M. D. 


children in the United States, given out 

by the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, would make Virginia’s 
due proportion of these on a rough estimate 
(Virginia’s population being approximately one- 
fiftieth of the United States total) to be: 


Tei figures on the number of defective 


United States 
Figures. 


3,000,000 
17,000 
65,000 
15,000 

300,000 


Virginia 
Figures. 


Children with impaired hearing 60,000 
Children totally deaf 340 
Children with defective sight_ 1,300 
Children totally blind 
Children crippled 
Children with recognizable tu- 
berculosis 
Children reasonably suspected 
OD Te. Wh senntcceniensinns 17,000 
Children with defective hearts 20,000 
Children with marked behavior 
difficulties, including serious .s 
mental dis- 


400,000 


850,000 
1,000,000 


nervous and 
orders 
Children mentally deficient--~130,000 
Children definitely feeble- 
minded 
Children intellectually sub- 
normal 
Children with epilepsy 


2,500,000 
6,500,000 


850,000 


5,650,000 
150,000 


These figures I believe to be in general most 
conservative. 

The chapter from which most of them were 
drawn continues its interesting summary with 
an outline of a program designed to relieve as 
far as possible the effects of these disabilities 
and to render comfortable and reasonably happy 
those for whom no relief seems possible. Such 
a program appeals to every right thinking per- 
son and it will eventually succeed because it de- 
serves to. However, it is not my part to deal 
with amelioration and cure. My task is to dis- 
cuss some of the major underlying causes of all 
this defectiveness and if possible to suggest some 
action that will tend to remove these causes, and 


with them the stream of defectives that flow 
from them. 

Of all the causes of defectiveness among chil- 
dren by far the most important are the infections 
of childhood, the so-called contagious diseases. 
Whether fortunately or unfortunately, most of 
these diseases are in the eyes of parents gen- 
erally so insignificant that very imperfect re- 
ports on them reach those whose duty it is to 
control them. This results in no reliable figures 
being available and so the actual number of 
these diseases can only be guessed at. However, 
we do know fairly accurately the number who 
die from these diseases, and from the death rate 
important conclusions can be deduced. Follow- 
ing is a table of the most prevalent of these 
diseases with the death rates per 100,000, to- 
gether with the defects for which they are fre- 
quently responsible. This table serves to indi- 
cate the relative importance of these diseases 








DISEASE DEFECTS RESULTING 


Prevalence 
Among 
Children 


Death Rate 
per 


100,000 


Per Cent of 





2 
se 
° 
> 


Smaneon........ Disfigurement—blindness 


nN 
a) 
a 


Dysentery arthritis, anaemia,)Over 


Focal infection, caus- (Under 
heart disease....... 


ee: Seles | ing malnutrition, 2 yrs. 


— 
— 
Colt le 


2 yrs. 
Infantile Paralysis.| Crippling for life 
Diphtheria........| Organic heart disease, paralysis 


Defects of eyes, ears, sinuses, 
nephritis 


Scarlet Fever..... 


Paralysis, feeble-mindedness, 
deafness.........+ a aks 


Meningitis... . 


Measles........ Eye defects, ear defects, sinus 


trouble 
Eye and ear defects, sinus 
trouble 


Whooping Cough. . 


losis, focal infection, brain 
affection — Lowered resist- 
ance to all forms of disease. 


SE eee 
Pneumonia and 
bronchitis.......f 


a ee hie trouble, sinus, tubercu- 


Tuberculosis... . 


Venereal Disease. . 
Syphilis The great imitator, the great- 
est cause of all the defects 
above cited and many others. 

Blindness in new-born, arthritis 
(rheumatism). 


Gonorrhea 














All of these diseases lower vitality and resistance to latent tuber- 
culosis. 
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from a mortality standpoint and gives some idea 
of the size of the problem that faces the parent 
in trying to bring to healthy adulthood the child 
for which he is responsible. I have also placed 
in a column a conservative guess at the percent- 
age of children who at present suffer from these 
diseases. The importance of these diseases as 
cripplers of childhood is, I think, clearly shown 
to be seriously out of all proportion to the im- 
mediate death-producing effect of them. 


To these specific diseases must be added the 
infections that attack certain points of the body 
and cause untold trouble, the so-called focal in- 
fections, as follows: 


Infection of adenoids and 


; Causing arthritis, neuritis, 
tonsils 


eye trouble, ear trouble, 
malnutrition, anaemia, 
stomach, 
affections, 


Infection of nasal sinuses 
and various 


Infection of teeth and gums 


and bowel 


diseases, liver 


bladder 


Infected lymphatic glands, kidney 


and of liver spleen, pan- 
creas, and intestines 


and _ gall dis- 


eases. 


Then there are numerous dietetic diseases prob- 
ably of infectious origin that are prolific of child 
defectiveness. The condition known as “rickets” 
is one of these ; “marasmus” another. 

This very imperfect summary of infections 
causing abnormalities that handicap children is 
submitted with the hope that a larger and more 
intensive degree of cooperation may be given by 
the public in the control of these and all other 
preventable diseases. 

The State of Virginia has a well organized and 
continuously functioning Health Department. It 
has twenty-seven counties out of one hundred 
that now have local whole-time medical public 
health service. In other words approximately 
one-fourth of the State’s area has local whole- 
time health service for dealing promptly with in- 
fectious disease when it appears. 

The system of school inspection under the 
West Law inaugurated by the State Health De- 
partment and the State Department of Public In- 
struction is finding the defects in children of 
school age, but the systematic correction of these 
defects can only be successfully carried out by 
competent public health authority stimulating 


and supervising the work. This is definitely 
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shown by figures furnished by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Though the five point system like the system 
of school inspection is operative in every part of 
the State, of the total five pointers among white 
children last year (meaning those children who 
qualify in the five points of correct eyesight, cor- 
rect hearing, correct weight, unobstructed air pas- 
sages, and corrected teeth defects) 64 per cent 
were in counties where there were whole-time 
paid health workers. 

Though the law requiring children to be vac- 
cinated against smallpox before entering school 
applies to every part of the State, of the white 
children vaccinated in Virginia last year 60 per 
cent of the total are in counties where there was 
whole-time health work. 

For a number of years past, campaigns have 
been conducted by the State Health Department 
to induce the more general immunization of chil- 
dren against diphtheria. Of the total white 
school children thus immunized 67 per cent of 
them are in counties with paid health workers. 

There is no doubt but that organized county 
health departments are essential to the solution 
of control of infectious disease and the eventual 
elimination of the heaviest proportion of the 
defectiveness among children arising therefrom. 

Not the least of the functions of a local health 
department is the enlistment of practicing phy- 
sicians in scientific efforts at disease control, for 
without the hearty codperation of the doctors ef- 


fective disease control is impossible. The gen- 


eral public should realize this and be prepared 
to compensate the doctor for his efforts in co- 
operation with the health department in pre- 
venting their illness, as they now are willing to 
do for his efforts at cure. 

With this background of fact as to what the 
problem is, with some intimation as to what 
has been done and is being done in Virginia 
towards the control of the infectious diseases of 
childhood, the following suggestions are offered 
as to what should be done: 

The lines of disease control are well marked. 
We 


know how it enters the body and how it leaves 


\We know what causes infectious disease. 
the body. It remains but to apply this knowl- 
edge to get the result desired. In the application 
of this knowledge, however, control measures 
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have in large degree fallen down. Traditional 
crroneous opinion, habits that have become fixed, 
unenlightened self-interest, parsimony, poverty, 
and inertia of the public all operate to hinder 
progress; therefore, in any program for chang- 
ing all of this and taking the disease shackles 
off of childhood, 
l‘irst, there should be a strengthening all along 
the line of the methods and facilities for edu- 
cating the public in the principles and prac- 
tice of communicable disease control. Par- 
ticularly should the teaching staff of the State 
be urged to enforce in the schools the two rules 
for the prevention of spray-borne diseases. 
Second, as one of the means to this end a com- 
petent local public health organization should 
be established to serve every section of the 
State in proportion to its population and needs, 
having (a) a trained medical health officer, 
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(b) trained public health nurses, (c) trained 
sanitation officers, (d) necessary clerical 
force, forming a unit for applying the princi- 
ples of prevention in well ordered sequence. 
Third, the strengthening of the system of teacher 
inspection of school children that now prevails 
by deepening and extending the training of the 
teachers in disease prevention practice; the 
health unit to furnish the backing to capitalize 
properly the results of such inspection. 
Fourth, the extension of the five point system in 
the schools to include vaccination against 
smallpox, immunization against diphtheria, 
and the tuberculin testing for tuberculosis. 
Fifth, enlisting the family physician more inti- 
mately and officially with the school system 
and throwing definite responsibility upon him 
for seeing that physically corrected and un- 
handicapped children enter school. 


An Evening School for Adults 


By REBECCA MILLS WHEELER, Emory 


N March, 1931, the P. T. A. of Meadow 
View set on foot plans for conducting an 
evening school for adults. The object of 
this school was to reach those who could neither 


read nor write. A chairman was appointed and 


plans for the campaign completed. 


The names of prospective students were got 
by the principal of the day school through the 
school children. A list of more than a hundred 
names was secured. With this list as a key, the 
entire community from which children came to 
school was divided into districts. Names of 
prospects living in these districts were given to 
a committee composed of members from the 
P. T. A. who were to visit the homes and enlist 
the interest of those who needed the instruction. 
This work was done in the spring during the last 
weeks of the day school. In the summer months 
a constructive propaganda was carried on by 
friends. About three weeks before the school 
opened, October 27, an intensive campaign of 
advertising was begun. Five minute speakers, 
men and women, were sent into the various 
churches in the community to tell the people 
about the school. 


For drawing cards, as it were, we strongly 
advertised courses in home economics—to be 
taught by our county demonstration agent— 
agriculture, and practical English. These courses 
could well be taken by any citizen. A program 
of unusual interest was arranged for the first 
evening when enrolments were to be secured. 
Some attractive features of this program were 
speeches by our county superintendent and by 
a representative of the State Board of Education. 
Music was furnished by an orchestra from 
Emory and Henry College. Programs were 
printed with an invitation to all to attend. The 
day before the school opened, twelve to fifteen 
cars were out in the districts with people dis- 
tributing these programs and giving personal in- 
vitations to the people to come to the opening 
exercises. Cars for prospective students were 
sent out on the first night. A great crowd of 
over three hundred people gathered. Enthusiasm 
ran high, and the first evening was a success. 

A number of young men who had been in the 
more advanced grades when they left school but 
desired to improve their writing enroled. In 


‘order to help them, a new class was formed under 
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a special teacher. In line with this class were 
the classes in home economics, agriculture, and 
practical English. These students composed a 
more advanced school in no way connected with 
the primary school. All who could not read or 
write had to attend the first classes. There were 
nineteen enroled in these classes and twenty 
seven in the more advanced classes, There were 
forty six in all with an average attendance of 
thirty eight. 

The school was free to all students, no cost 
for books or materials of any kind. The teachers 
gave their services without remuneration. In 
some cases, they drove twenty miles in order to 
meet classes and that after a hard day’s work in 
the schoolroom. With three exceptions, all the 
teachers came from the faculties of the Meadow 
View graded school and the Greenfield high 
school. Some of the classes were divided and 
subdivided until there were only three or four 
in a class. A few students had special teachers 
and individual instruction was given them. The 
real work of the school would have been im- 
possible without the faithfulness of such teachers. 

There were some in the more remote districts 
who would attend if there were a means of trans- 
portation. So the P. T. A. and the College Com- 
munity Club of I:mory, assisted by the missionary 
socicties of Emory and Meadow View, took the 
initiative in caring for this phase of the work as 
well as other financial obligations. Merchants 
gave most of the materials that were needed in 
the writing classes. The original plan was to 
secure private cars for all transportation. The 
owners were to give their time and cars but the 
oil and gas were to be furnished by the organiza- 
tions named above. There was one section, how- 
ever, from which so many students enroled that 
the school bus was called in to bring them to the 
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school. Twenty nine regularly came on this bus 
and a few times as many as thirty-five. It be- 
came necessary to limit the number. The trans- 
portation was by far the heaviest expense at- 
tached to the school. 

The pupils in the primary grades were so 
interested in their work that a visitor remarked, 
“Why, these people do not even look up as visi- 
tors enter and leave the room.” 

One man, who drove ten miles in order to 
attend, said his little girl eight years of age 
influenced him to come. She said, “Daddy, go, 
I'll help you.” And help him she did. He was 
outstanding in intelligence and in diligence in 
his work. 

On the closing evening, November 24, the 
school had a simple banquet served by members 
of the P. T. A. The students, however, shared 
in furnishing the food. The presidents of the 
P. T. A.’s of Washington county, the members 
of the local school board, and other friends of 
the school were guests. There were about one 
hundred plates prepared. 

After the banquet the guests and the students 
assembled in the auditorium where an interested 
audience awaited the closing exercises. Work 
done in the school was on display and the closing 
program was rendered entirely by the students, 
except an address by Dr. Hoke, of Emory and 
Henry College. It was not necessary to have the 
college orchestra for this evening, for an 
orchestra composed of evening school students 
furnished the music. 

Each student was given a certificate of at- 
tendance decorated with a gold seal and bright 
ribbons. At the close of the exercises a happy 
throng dispersed with a keen consciousness of 
the fact that it was well to have been there. 








whom he has worked in five States. 





POTTER OF MILWAUKEE HEADS DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Dr. Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of City Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was elected 
president of the Department of Superintendence at its recent meeting in Washington, D. C. 
He is a native of Michigan and is a graduate of Albion College and Chicago University. 
He has held the position of the head of the Milwaukee schools since 1914. 

Dr. Potter is nationally known and admired as a long-time superintendent of a cosmo- 
politan city, a highly respected colleague of school administrators, a gifted contributor to 
educational literature, and a friend and appreciative adviser of classroom teachers with 






















































Digest of Educational Legislation in the 
General Assembly 


Senate Bill No. 70: This bill was introduced by Senator W. A. 
Garrett of Henry County. Its purpose was to cut the salaries 
of teachers and employees of county and city school boards ten 
per cent. The legislative committee of the Virginia Education 
Association vigorously opposed this bill. It has been killed. 


House Bill No. 229: This bill was introduced by Delegate John 8. 
Battle of the city of Charlottesville and carried the reeommen- 
dation of Governor John Garland Pollard. This bill was de- 
signed to raise the teachers’ assessment to the Retirement Fund 
from one per cent to two per cent of their salaries. This bill 
would have required teachers to double their contribution to a 
retirement system that is known to be insolvent. It asked too 
much of the teachers now in service who have already taken 
salary cuts from five to thirty per cent. The legislative com- 
mittee opposed this bill. It was killed. 


Senate Bill No. 279: This bill was introduced by Senator Aubrey 
S. Weaver of Warren County. It seeks to amend the present 
retirement law : 

1. Soas to require the State to appropriate out of the General 
Treasury of the State an amount sufficient to pay the full annui- 
ties for the next biennium. 

2. Requiring all teachers retired under the disability clause 

(Class A.) to take a physical examination every three years, the 
first of which shall be on or before July 1, 1932. 

This same bill was introduced in the House of Delegates 
by Delegate R. A. McIntyre of Fauquier County. The legisla- 
tive committee approved this bill but was unable to get it out 
of committees. 


House Bill: This bill provides for an appropriation of $2,000,000 
requested by Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, for carrying out his State-wide minimum edu- 
cation program. The legislative committee is vigorously spon- 
soring this bill. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
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How the Pre-school Program Helps Teachers 


By SIDNEY B. HALL, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


OST Virginia teachers have long since 
M realized that the Five Point Program 
growing out of the West law requiring 
the physical inspection of all pupils by teachers 
has now become one of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of Virginia’s educational system. The 
Five Point standard has been adopted or adapted 
by several States and has aroused national in- 
terest. 

The teachers of Virginia, by promoting the 
Five Point Program, are bringing about a great 
improvement in the health of the State’s children 
and are thus helping to save school funds by les- 
sening the number of repeaters. We have reason 
to believe that physical handicaps are undoubt- 
edly one of the main causes of failures in school. 
Repeaters of grades are costing the State over a 
million dollars annually. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable results of 
the interest aroused by the Five Point Program 
is that many mothers have begun to realize the 
importance of having their young children ex- 
amined by their family physician and treated, if 
necessary, before the children enter school so 
that they may enter as Five Pointers. To make 
this a State-wide practice for all beginners is the 
aim of the Pre-school Program, a program that 
has been developed by our educators, physicians, 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Community 
Leagues. 

The impetus of this program has been so great 
that, regardless of economic conditions, 4,913 
white children entering school for the first time 


last fall were examined by the family physicians 
under this plan. This is approximately fifteen 
per cent of the white beginners and three times 
as many as were examined the previous year. 
In addition to the regular examinations, in most 
instances the physician has vaccinated the child 


‘ against smallpox and immunized him against 


diphtheria. 

The physician keeps in his office a card con- 
taining a record of the clinical history, the ex- 
aminations and the corrections, and gives a dupli- 
cate card to parents to be handed the primary 
teacher when the child enters school. This rec- 
ord card exempts the child from the first annual 
physical inspection required for all pupils and 
also serves as a foundation for better under- 
standing of the child by the teacher. 

As this Pre-school Program becomes more gen- 
eral, the family physician will more and more 
become the health supervisor of his families and 
each year more children will come to the teach- 
ers physically fit to make good progress in 
school work. 

Surely every teacher and every superintendent 
will do all in their power to promote this pro- 
gram which is really an extension of the Five 
Point plan they have so successfully carried on. 

The State Department of Education and the 
State Department of Health will gladly assist 
by furnishing helpful literature, or giving advice 
as to ways and means of reaching the goal— 


“Every Beginner a Five Pointer.” 


Stimulating the Five Point Program: and Its Dividends In 
Better Pupil Progress 


By C. B. GREEN, Superintendent, Mecklenburg County 


NDOUBTEDLY we are all now convinced 
| | that the health of Virginia school children 

has immeasurably improved since the 
adoption of the Five Point standard, but an ap- 
proximation to the actual cash value of such a 
program has only recently been definitely 
reached. Superintendent R. M. Irby, of Rock- 


bridge County, has completed a careful and in- 
teresting study entitled “Rockbridge County 
Testing Program.” Dr. Charles E. Myers, Su- 
pervisor of Research, State Board of Education, 
has summarized this study, and a part of it is 
as follows: 

“Tn educational advancement, as measured by 





we 
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ihe Otis Classification and weighted for the pu- 
pils’ ability to learn, the Five Point pupils: 

In the Fifth Grade are three months ahead 
of the defective group; in the Sixth Grade are 
eight months ahead of the defective group; 
in the Seventh Grade are twelve months ahead 
of the defective group.” 


Superintendent Irby estimates that one-third 
of the failures in his county are due to defective 
health, and that the re-teaching of these failures 
costs the county approximately $12,000 a year. 
“A comparatively small expenditure in health 
work,” continues Dr. Myers’ summary of Mr. 
Irby’s report, ‘‘not only brings big returns in re- 
ducing human suffering and increasing length of 
life but will go a long way toward stopping a 
serious financial and social waste caused by 
teaching and re-teaching, or attempting to re- 
teach, children who are in no physical condition 
to learn.” 

We must realize of course that counties, such 
as Rockbridge, which are so fortunate as to have 
a health unit, or even those with only a public 
health nurse, are so much better equipped to 
promote the Five Point program than those coun- 
ties without health workers that comparison be- 
tween them can scarcely be made. Mr. Irby’s 
study, however, definitely establishes for any 
county in the State the probable cash value of 
the Five Point program through better pupil 
progress. 

The (too many) counties where there are no 
health workers are undoubtedly crippled in their 
Five Point program but should not be discour- 
aged or leave unharvested the possibilities which 
lie in the co-operation of local clubs, leagues, 
associations and churches to promote this pro- 
gram. Any county can secure educational pub- 
licity through health talks, distribution of health 
literature, newspaper articles, and, perhaps best 
of all, the wise use of Child Health Day cele- 
brations featuring the Five Pointers and the 
award of State Health Banners. 

Here are some interesting facts secured from 
reports of the State division superintendents of 
counties that have had no health workers for 
the last school year: 


There was a net increase of 2,004 Five Point- 


ers in 17 counties where Child Health Day cele- 
brations were held. 

There was a net decrease of 6,892 Five Point- 
ers in 26 counties where no Child Health Day 
celebrations were held. 

There was a net increase of 1,447 Five Point 
pupils in 15 counties where the State Health 
Banner or a locally donated prize was awarded 
the school having the highest percentage of Five 
Point pupils on a given date. 


There was a net decrease of 5,014 Five Point- 
ers in 28 counties where no banner or cup was 
given. 

These studies disclosed that the greatest in- 
crease of Five Pointers was in the counties where 
Child Health Day was used primarily to give 
recognition and awards to Five Pointers, to cre- 
ate interest in the preschool examination of be- 
ginners by family physicians, and as visual health 
education for those attending. 

It seems, therefore, to be definitely established 
that Five Pointers are a valuable financial asset 
to any successful county educational program, 
and that though counties with health units, or 
only a nurse, are incomparably better equipped 
to carry on this or any health program yet there 
must be no slough of despond in counties with- 
out health workers. Every effort must be made 
for co-operation of all organizations and agencies 
in climbing towards better health conditions, bet- 
ter pupil progress, and eventually a health unit 
or at least a public health nurse. 

The Virginia Superintendents Health Commit- 
tee presents these facts and makes the following 
suggestions: (1) Plan promptly your Child 
Health Day activities for next spring with teach- 
ers, leaders, organizations, leagues, associations ; 
(2) appoint publicity committees and use your 
local newspapers, churches, and clubs to stimulate 
interest; (3) announce the Health Contest for 
the highest percentage of Five Pointers in the 
schools, and upon what day the contest will be 
closed and State Banner or local prize awarded; 
(4) request Child Health Day material from the 
State Health Department, Richmond, Virginia. 

The division superintendents (who are the lo- 
cal Child Health Day chairman) should, as soon 
as possible, order their State Health Banner. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE GRADES 
By MISS LESLIE FOX, Supervisor of Warren County 


HE Department of Rural Education is 
printing in this issue of the Journal a pa- 
per read by Miss Leslie Fox, supervisor of 
Warren County, before the rural teachers at the 
recent annual convention in Richmond. It answers 
so well the question as to what agriculture we 
should teach in the grades that I am anxious for 
all rural teachers and administrators to read it. 

Miss Fox’s paper follows: 

No phase of life should be more interesting to 
the teachers of rural schools than agriculture, for 
it is in this that we find not only the livelihood 
of the majority of those among whom we work 
but it is the leading interest and most general 
point in common among those who are located in 
rural sections of the country. Indeed it is the 
factor in the country that lends atmosphere and 
makes life there worth while. 

Questionnaires were sent to superintendents 
and others as to the teaching of agriculture in 
the grades. 
we have ascertained some facts which are as fol- 
lows: (1) That at present agriculture as such 
is nct being taught in the elementary grades in 


From the replies that were received 


practically any section of the State of Virginia; 


(2) that it is the general concensus of opinion 
that the grade curriculum is too full to add 
another subject; (3) that most folks think that 
agriculture may be effectively introduced in the 
rural high or junior high schools; (4) that prac- 
tically all feel that some emphasis needs to be 
given the subject in the grades of the rural 
schools through other subjects now being 
taught; (5) that the opinions received from out- 
side the States were very much the same as those 
submitted from persons in Virginia, except that 
in some instances we found that attention is be- 
ing given the matter as a separate subject in the 
seventh grade. These things being true, it is 
our responsibility to face facts and arrive at our 


own conclusions concerning them. 


We will probably all agree that we have as 
many subjects in our present course of study 
as we can well handle if we are to accomplish 
We are at 
present held responsible for many things and 
Life is more 


anything definite in any of them. 


we would not have it otherwise. 
complex than in former years and, to mect the 
varying situations, the school must of necessity 
broaden its field of instruction and make the 
course as comprehensive as possible, so long as 
the pupils’ final welfare is not suffering in the 
process. Whereas in the schools of yesterday 
we are accustomed to think of the three R’s, we 
marvel to think of the various phases of life 
that come within the walls of the classroom of 
today and we are conscious of the value of this 
more inclusive program. It seems, however, that 
what is to be added to the present curriculum 
may most effectively be done through the sub- 
jects and activities which are now receiving at- 
tention. 

An interesting question presents itself at this 
point. How much agricultural instruction should 
the grades be held responsible for, whether it be 
considered as a separate subject or taught inci- 
dentally? Taking the average age of a child 
in the seventh grade of a rural school as 13 or 
14 years, it must be accepted that we could not 
be expected to put on a very complete or tech- 
nical course but that our responsibility in the 
grades is rather one of attitudes and interests, 
of developing in the country boy an acquaint- 
anceship with the possibilities of the farm, an 
appreciation of the soil at his feet and a real 
introduction to the wonderful country that lies 
round about him. It is our responsibility to lay 
a good foundation for further building on this 
basis as truly as for any other phase of life. 

Taking it for granted that we accept this as 
our field in the elementary grades of the rural 
school, let us now see what tools of instruction 
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we have already in our hands. We recognize, 
of course, the possibilities of our nature study 
lessons, where we give attention not only to the 
appearance and song of the bird but to his food 
and to his value to the farmer, and where the 
plant becomes more than a thing, it interprets 
to us the process whereby the soil, the water, the 
air and sunshine cooperate to clothe the earth 
for man’s benefit. The study of geography is 
just as truly fraught with opportunity to de- 
velop thoughts that should create an interest 
in agriculture. We think of geography as the 
study of the earth as the home of man. 

Truly in such a study it will be convenient 
and really essential many times to discuss soil, 
climate, fertility, products, agricultural develop- 
ment, and possibilities. Is there no relation be- 
tween the study of history and the agricultural 
development of our country? We remember that 
the raising of crops was one of the very early 
questions which confronted the colonists and it 
has come on down through the years as our 
country has grown and expanded. The agricul- 
tural opportunities, or the lack of the same, have 
affected the growth and development of sections 
of the United States and other lands, and so we 
might think of many, many ways in which agri- 
culture and the teaching of history go hand in 
hand. Just as careful training in reading places 
in the hands of pupils the keys to many desira- 
ble experiences so the ability to read may en- 
able him to get new thoughts about his environ- 
ment, to see new possibilities in his very local- 
ity and to inspire him to explore further into 
the more scientific treatment of the subject of 
It has been suggested that each 
rural school should have in its library textbooks 
that may be used as reference books by the 
teacher and pupils in helping toward securing 


agriculture. 


the information that is necessary before real in- 


terest can be secured. What more desirable type 
of text could be recommended for a rural school 
Can English be correlated with this 
proposed foundation work in agriculture? Most 
truly it can. Is it not just as practical to have 
Johnnie report on the operation of a threshing 
machine as it would be to hear about his trip 
to a near-by city? And could not Mary as ef- 
fectively describe her experience in gardening 


library ? 
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or making butter as she would her trip to the 
movies? And so we might pass from one sub- 
ject to another and in each find a chance to do 
the thing that should tend toward a better in- 
formed rural citizenry. And, if we fail to see 
our opportunity, may we not stop to ask our- 
selves whether or not there lies in us the desire 
to see? 

I wish to mention appreciatively an extra- 
curricular organization that appears to me to be 
doing a constructive piece of work toward the 
future of the agricultural sections of our coun- 
try. I have reference to our 4H Clubs in which 
real activity is being provided and definite re- 
sults are being realized. We can recognize in 
this movement one that seems to be providing 
for the best interests of our rural boys and girls 
and one that provides a motive for the most 
enthusiastic completion of the projects which are 
undertaken. Where it is possible to enjoy the 
benefits of such an organization, a great oppor- 
tunity is being missed if we fail to avail our- 
selves of them. 

Is agriculture a matter of such great import- 
ance that it must receive attention in the grades? 
Why not let it rest until the time when it can 
be more logically and profitably introduced, i.e., 
in the junior high school, in a vocational agri- 
culture department or through vocational guid- 
ance? We might better afford to consider it 
from this viewpoint if all our rural pupils were 
to go into high school. It is true that more 
rural boys and girls are entering high school 
today than ever before, but it is equally true 
that many pupils who are in your classes this 
year will never be high school students. For this 
reason we must give them as much assistance 
as possible that will fit them for the world into 
which they must enter when they have left our 
classrooms and make them the best and happiest 
and most prosperous citizens it is possible for 
them to be. And, too, we have an obligation to 
those who will have an opportunity to enter 
high school and take up more advanced work 
and have the privilege of studying agriculture 
in a broader way. We may help them approach 
the subject with the right attitude, we may cre- 
ate an interest that should aid them in this 
broader conception of the subject. It is our 
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privilege to help give a foundation upon which 
the next teacher may build a more elaborate 
structure. 

Do I hear some teacher who is in rural school 
work say, “I would gladly do all this if I had 
the slightest conception of all these things but 
| have never lived on a farm and I don’t know 
the least bit about agriculture.” To these I say, 
“IT am sorry for you, for you have a serious 
handicap, but have you always known algebra, 

If not, how did you 
Why, you set about it in 


or history, or I'rench? 
learn these subjects ?” 

an orderly fashion and studied. You really ap- 
plied yourself in the pursuit of knowledge. You 
have the same avenue to information concern- 


ing agriculture and the path is just as thrilling, 


just as challenging, and equally as satisfying. 


If you are to be a teacher of rural children, it 
is a part of your responsibility to enable them 
to live their lives in such a way that they may 
get the most real joy and that they may serve 
their fellow men most effectively. If a teacher 
is not equipped to do this by natural inclination 
and assimilation of experience or by special 
training, it would be better for her to move 
to a school where agricultural information is not 
so essential or to a profession where the ulti- 
mate welfare of boys and girls is not at stake. 
Let it never again be said that lack of informa- 
tion on the part of the teachers has made it ad- 
visable to omit agricultural instruction of any 
type from the elementary grades of our schools. 

Not only does this program pre-suppose inter- 
est and ability on the part of the teacher but it 
requires also a definite aim and careful procedure 
to attain that aim. It is not sufficient to cast 
about aimlessly, touching lightly upon the under- 
lying principles of agriculture here and there 
as we move from subject to subject. Rather, it 
should be our purpose to establish certain inter- 
ests, impart certain information and to create 
certain favorable attitudes and all teaching of 
agriculture, whether direct or indirect, should be 
directed toward this end. 

It is logical to consider ultimate reasons for 
giving attention to any phase of agriculture in 
the grades, elementary or high school. For years 
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this science has been learned by association and 
folks have been content to do as their fathers 
have done without pausing to reason why or to 
Why not continue to 
There are many who would say that we 


consider other procedures. 
do so? 
are under obligations to develop this apprecia- 
tion of rural environment and interest in the 
essentially rural industry in order that we may 
make the country boys and girls content to stay 
in the country and prevent the general exodus 
to the city. While this may in a limited way 
be a justifiable motive, in its larger sense it 
would be an unfair proposition to make an ef- 
fort to keep all rural children on the farms. 
There are many reasons for their leaving and 
they may be accepted as good reasons; for in- 
stance, the reduction of opportunity for employ- 
ment in the country due to increased use of ma- 
chinery, variation of interests and abilities, ete. 
As I see it, a worthy ultimate motive for such 
emphasis and attention throughout our schools 
is rather that of supplying a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of rural environment, establishing a real 
acquaintanceship with the things with which our 
children come in contact day after day and an 
introduction to the possibilities that lie close at 
hand so that when the time comes for the mak- 
ing of a choice of vocations the rural children 
may be in a position to make this decision in- 
telligently and with open minds. A rural citi- 
zenship made up of individuals who have chosen 
to stay in the country and on our farms, after 
an introduction to rural life in the grades and 
more detailed training for the same in the high 
school, should be a goal worth striving for. 
Elementary school teachers should always be 
interested and enthusiastic in giving to our boys 
and girls of the country a chance to know more 
about this world in which they live, and open 
the doors for them to a fuller enjoyment of 
everyday life and present to them a glimpse of 
the possibilities of the future. It is a real chal- 
lenge to each of us and if we are real rural teach- 
ers and leaders we will gladly accept our respon- 
sibility and give the best that lies within us to 


this worthy purpose. 
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Motivation in English in High School Studies 


By HERMAN L. FIREBAUGH, Principal, High School, Eagle Rock 


HI need of motivating English studies 
"| arises, it seems to me, from the failures of 

the pupils throughout the four years’ work 
in high school, their inability to adapt what they 
have learned to their own individual places in 
life, and also from the great number of students 
who fail to pass their freshmen college work. 


It has often occurred to me that a pupil may 


make a better showing in an entirely news sub- 
ject such as French, biology or chemistry than 
he will in the resumption of a new year in Eng- 
lish—English, his mother language, which he 
has pursued each year from his advent into the 
primary department up through the high school. 
This marked difference cannot lie in the relative 
difficulties of the two subjects, the one being 
If there is any differ- 
ence, English should not present hard or even 


harder than the other. 


very new problems because of the carry over 
value from year to year. 

From my own work in four different high 
schools and in observing the teachers in this 
department, I have found an insufficient moti- 
vation back of the work. Usually, the teacher 
relies too much on the textbook. Too little at- 
tention is given to the course of study. It is 
true that the State course does not tell how to 
motivate English work but assumes as much on 
If there is any place in the 
high school where personality is at a premium, 
it must be in the teaching of English, which is 
another argument for good English teachers. 

The teaching of English is properly motivated 
“when the pupil sees a real use in it—whenever 
it satisfies some need which he feels, provides 
some value he wants, or supplies some control 
which he wishes to possess, secure some desired 
end. In other words, so long as the pupil com- 
prehends more or less clearly the relationship 
between the work he is doing and the end 
sought, his work is motivated.” 


the teacher’s part. 


The teacher’s effort in language and composi- 
tion work should be to preserve the spontaneous, 
free self-expression characteristic of most high 
school students as to their style and form. Did 
you ever hear a group of high school students 


at a ball game, in a drug store, at a party or in 
any other social conversation? All of them are 
talkative. Why cramp any individual style or 
form of expression in a classroom to please a 
teacher’s whims? Too much pressure from the 
teacher may kill the interest she hoped to 
create. 

Such teaching will result in a systematic form 
of thinking and analysis, a saving in time and 
an elimination of waste. It will develop in pu- 
pils an ability to study. It will generate the 
right or proper attitude toward the work. It 
will arouse interest and stimulate enthusiasm. 
Another much desirable and absolutely indispen- 
sable attribute of motivation is that of creating 
order and discipline in the classroom. That 
alone would be worth the teacher’s time and 
thought in planning for created interest. 

Considering all this, I am compelled to sub- 
mit some kind of working plan for a lesson in 
English as a basis for further discussion. I 
am somewhat partial to the unit plan of teaching 
in English, especially so with reference to gram- 
mar and composition. It may or may not work 
so well in literature where emphasis is placed on 
appreciation and where a selection as a whole 
is considered; but most of the time it can be 
used even there. 

In order to motivate our English teaching it 
is necessary to follow a systematic technique. 

In the first place, the teacher will do some 
exploration. She must determine the weaknesses 
of the pupils and attempt to remedy them. This 
can be done by means of tests, exercises, ques- 
tions, and, above all, observation of the usage 
made of written and spoken words, 

In the second place, the teacher should be sure 
of her presentation. She should not expect a 
pupil in algebra to work a set of problems which 
she had not previously explained to the class. 
In English work she must give examples, show 
what is desired and clear up any question in the 
child’s mind before he attempts to do anything. 

In the third place, material must be assimi- 
lated. What methods of presentation will be 
used ; what are the aims? Can the teacher place 
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her hands on everything that will be needed for 
the assignment? Is it available for each pupil, 
or will it be inconvenient for them to secure 
this ? 

In the fourth place comes organization—the 
organizing of all that has been gathered up to 
this stage for the purpose of presentation in the 
recitation. A pupil may eat good food and it 
may not be the kind required to develop certain 
tissues in the body. He may also eat good food 
and become sick due to no fault of the food. 
Likewise, all material gathered may not be 
adapted to each individual in the class although 
it might apply to a representative group. Hence, 
it becomes the teacher’s duty to take care of the 
individual within the group, assuming that she 
knows each one’s weaknesses in English by this 
time. 

So if the pupil has been experimenting on the 
paragraph as a unit, let him arrange a good 
topic sentence and develop that out of the ma- 
terial he has, in the best language he can call 
forth, using his own individual style. 

In the fifth place comes the recitation. Here 
we should get results. The teacher will have 
to use all her ingenuity and personality hence- 
forth in the recitation. 

It seems to me that it is always better to teach 
a small amount of English well rather than to 


cover so many pages without a definite objective. 
Considering the unit system especially good re- 
sults can be obtained in grammar and composi- 
It is difficult for beginners to master all 
It might be well to 


tion. 
the details of grammar. 
begin with the simple sentence structure as a 
unit. Take up the simple subject, simple predi- 
cate, direct object, indirect object, predicate noun 
and predicate adjective. Let these be put back 
into the sentence and considered as a whole, 
noting their function. In time, it will eliminate 
much of those too frequently asked questions: 
“What did she say this part of speech was?” 

In teaching the parts of speech it is again 
best sometimes to have the pupils pick out the 
parts of speech from newspaper paragraphs, 
magazines and advertisements. Suggest that the 
pupil observe certain prominent signs along the 
way for different parts of speech. 

Along with this can be taught good usage. 
We know that any number of advertisements 
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are not always written in the best of English. 
Pupils will be quick to detect certain misuses of 
words in signs and advertisements provided they 
are familiar with their words and sentence struc- 
ture. Occasionally one finds poorly written signs 
in street cars dnd busses. Suggest a slogan con- 
test. Perhaps the pupils will take pride in search- 
ing for the best of these. Then suggest that 
each pupil explain why he chooses a certain slo- 
gan as the best one. Does the phraseology at- 
tract the thinking powers; does it make an ap- 
peal ; or is it the painting or picture on the sign? 

When it comes actually to writing themes, let- 
ters, and the like, the teacher can employ her in- 
genuity toward stimulating the interest desired. 
Business letters may be secured—letters actually 
written to some person or firm—as examples of 
correct heading, body, salutation, punctuation, 
directness and good form in general. The pupils 
can get them from their parents. All fathers 
have business letters of some nature on file some- 
where. Have pupils discuss these. 

As for paragraphs, descriptions, essays, etc., 
there are the magazines, newspapers, circulars, 
books and other material. Pupils like to ana- 
lyze anything they think is not too directly as- 
sociated with a particular lesson from the text. 
Somewhere in his make-up, somewhere in his 
English study he has acquired a dislike for that 
which the teacher assigned without explanation. 
He considered it just so much monotony. So let 
the teacher beware. 

Some time and thought should be given to 
word study and the acquisition of new words. 
I have found through experience, and for my 
own particular use, that newly seen words es- 
cape attention if they are not used or placed 
where they may be observed often. The very 
best place-I have found to place new words and 
phrases is in the front of a dictionary. It is no 
more effort to write them there than on any 
piece of paper and they are accessible at all 
times. Pupils may detect new words from signs 
and advertisements, slogans, speeches, radio pro- 
grams and radio advertisements. Do not under- 
estimate the influence of the radio on the Amer- 
ican home. 

As for oral composition or oral English, there 
are a number of ways in which to motivate the 
work. In strictly English work, not in a public 
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speaking class, of course, emphasis should be 
placed on word usage, good sentence structure, 
clearness, forcefulness and conciseness. Pupils 
are critical by nature, especially those in the 
adolescent period of life. Suggest that they crit- 
icize some person’s speech, some announcement, 
some sermon, and, above all, suggest proper and 
timely radio talks on different subjects by well 
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qualified men and women. Let them report on, 
digest, retell and even prepare a supposed radio 
talk. This will be very helpful since it will ap- 
peal to nearly all pupils because the radio cer- 
tainly appeals to both the individual and the 
masses. 

The foregoing have been mere suggestions and 
should be added to as the teacher thinks best. 





Student Government in the Small High School 


By GEORGE B. WYNNE, Exmore 


ANY administrators and teachers feel 
M that student government is a failure 
in the rural high school. Such an idea 
is based upon the assumption that boys and girls 
of high school age are not mature enough to be 
responsible for their own conduct. The writer 
wishes to say that such an idea is not correct 
inasmuch as he has given student government a 
fair trial and has learned that it will be a suc- 
cess if good judgment is used in introducing it. 
My purpose is to show how student govern- 
ment was introduced in the Exmore-Willis 
Wharf High School. The first step in the pro- 
cess was to read the following books: Dr. John 
Dewey, Democracy and Education; Rugg and 
Shumaker, The Child Centered School; Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Smith, Constructive School Discipline ; 
Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, Foundation of Method, 
and Education for a Changing Civilization, and 
Dr. J. P. Wynne, General Method Foundation 
and A pplication. 

Children can be trusted to govern themselves 
provided they receive the right information. If 
children are to be reared to live in a democratic 
society they must have the opportunity of gov- 
erning themselves in school. They must learn 


how to do things by actually doing them. 


The first thing to do was to get the pupils and 
teachers of the high school interested. Accord- 
ingly a plan was presented to the teachers who 
agreed that there was merit in the plan and that 
they would co-operate in promoting the idea. 
The next step in the procedure was to present 
In a heart-to- 
heart talk the plan of student government was 
presented to the pupils. In the meantime, they 
were informed as to how other boys and girls 


the plan to the boys and girls. 


reacted to such a plan. A few seemed to think 
it would not go but the majority was in favor 
of the plan. A motion was then made by a 
member of the junior class to nominate a presi- 
dent, who was elected by a unanimous vote. She 
then took charge and suggested that the council 
should consist of two members of each high 
school session room and the seventh grade. (The 
work of the seventh grade is done in connection 
with that of the high school.) These individuals 
were nominated and elected by the student body. 
The organization was formed, but there was still 
doubt on the part of some of the larger boys. 
In order to overcome this attitude and to stimu- 
late the student body, the local pastor was asked 
to speak to the students, and he gave his ap- 
proval and encouragement to the plan. As a 
result of this lecture many students, some who 
had opposed the idea, agreed that student gov- 
ernment was altogether feasible in the Exmore- 
Willis Wharf High School. Ten days passed 
and a prominent lawyer told the pupils and 
teachers of the honor system and student gov- 
ernment at the University of Virginia. After 
this speech one hundred per cent of the students 
endorsed the plan. 

Since student government has been a reality 
here, cheating and taking unfair advantage have 
decreased almost to zero. On the whole, the 
building is regarded in a different manner by 
pupils who have accepted the idea that they are 
responsible for its welfare. The janitor says his 
work has been reduced to a great extent. Teach- 
ers seldom complain of bad boys and girls. The 
office is a place for “do” rather than “don’t” ; 
thus the principal’s task is easy compared to 
what it was before the movement began. 
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The Project Method in Teaching Art 


By ANNYE ALLISON, Richmond 


NE of the trends in modern education 1s 
to let the children actually live out the 
experiences about which they are study- 

ing ; to let each idea take tangible form and have 
concrete expression. Another is to have them 
make the things they draw and construct as 
large as possible, drawing fruits and vegetables 
life size and making houses, stores and wig- 
wams large enough for several children to go 
in at one time. Drawings or paintings should 
be broad in treatment and glowing in color. 
It is generally possible for a supervisor immedi- 
ately upon entering a room to tell just what sub- 
ject matter is being studied or what project is 
under way from the drawings, posters, charts, 
friezes, booklets, sand tables or floor-projects, 
blackboard illustrations and borders, exhibits and 
collections on display. 

Children instinctively love to collect and no 
matter what subject is being studied will often 
bring in much that is of interest to both class 
and teacher. In studying Indian life, for in- 
stance, they can collect corn, seed, acorns, shells, 
beads, nuts and macaroni for stringing; arrow- 
heads, stone battle axes or tomahawks; birch 
bark; rabbit, rat, snake and mole skins for dry- 
ing; feathers and burlap bags for costumes, pic- 
tures, clippings ; stockings and cloth or clothes- 
pins and crépe paper for making Indians for the 
float or sand table; flower pots to decorate with 
Indian symbols, willow or honeysuckle for weav- 
ing baskets; toy canoes, bows and arrows and 
sometimes even Indian dolls, blankets, baskets 
or pottery. 

The magazines and the brown pictorial sec- 
tions of the Sunday papers are rich in illustra- 
tive material along many lines ; road-maps, tour- 
ist guides, advertisements, catalogues, etc., all 
furnish much that is of interest in working out 
school projects and often helpful articles and 
found in Sunday school 
Pictures and 


illustrations may be 
papers and missionary magazines. 
maps may be mounted and posters, charts, 
friezes, borders and booklets made. 


Wigwams may be constructed of poles covered 


with burlap sacks or with brown craft or wrap- 
ping paper which has been covered with orange, 
yellow and brown crayola, folded, dipped into 
water, crumpled finely, then opened and given 
one or more coats of orange shellac on both 
sides. This makes a very good imitation of dried 
skin. Each piece of wrapping paper should be 
about three yards long if a large wigwam is to 
be constructed. Paper treated in the same way, 
but with shellac on only one side, makes beau- 
tiful book covers, using cardboard for stiffening. 

A dead tree may be painted with grotesque 
animals, birds and heads and used for a totem 
pole, nailing it to a plank and using bright 
enamels with black and white. 

Suits may be made from burlap sacks, tan 
cambric or wrapping paper and decorated with 
paint, crayola or art paper or cloth in bright 
colors. Headdresses may be constructed from 
cover paper or from corrugated paper and feath- 
ers. Strings of beads, shells, acorns, chinqua- 
pins, melon seed, beans, corn, etc. should be 
worn. 

Rugs may be woven from jute, roving or rags; 
baskets from sweet grass, orchard grass, pine 
tags, honeysuckle, willow, rushes, reed, raffia 
or paper rope. Bowls may be made from clay 
or from newspapers torn into bits and soaked 
for two days in water to which a little paste has 
been added, then squeezed out and moulded over 
a bowl as a foundation, slipping out the pottery 
bowl when dry and giving the paper bowl a few 
coats of orange shellac or enamel, then decorat- 
ing with Indian symbols. 

A background should be made for the floor 
project or sand table. It may be drawn on the 
blackboard with white or colored chalk, drawn 
or painted on large sheets of paper, wall paper 
or cardboard; or a background may be made, 
using paper-cutting. A frieze or border of In- 
dian symbols may be used on or above the 
blackboard. 

When studying Indian life each pupil is given 
an Indian name to which he answers at roll call. 


Arrows, quivers, bows and war clubs may be 
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made; war drums from wooden chopping bowls 
covered with parchment which has been soaked 
and fastened on with thumb tacks; peace-pipes 
may be made from clay, sticks and feathers and 
hoes from sticks and sharp shells, and primitive 
looms from limbs of trees. 


Corn may be parched and some may be pound- 
ed into meal. Hickory nuts, walnuts, chestnuts 
and persimmons should be collected as samples 
of food used by the Indians. 


And in the same way Dutch, Japanese, Colo- 
nial, Pilgrim, Plantation, Eskimo, Arabian, 
Swiss, African, Egyptian, Greek, Roman or 
Mexican life may be worked out under the gen- 
eral heads of Food, Clothing, Shelter, Tools and 
Utensils, and Records. 


Children are interested in evolutions, such as 
The Evolution of the Ship, The Evolution of 
Transportation, The Evolution of Methods of 
Lighting, The Evolution of the Book, The Evo- 
lution of the Home, and in such projects as 
Feudal Life, Discoverers and Explorers, Inven- 
tions, Transportation by Land, Water and Air, 
Health, Trees, Nature, The Negro in America, 
The Air Port, Mining, Cotton, Leather, Silk, 
Wool, Paper, The Farm, Our City, etc. 


Some helpful books are: Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern, Meyer; Geographic Readers, Car- 
penter; Stoddard’s Lectures; National Geo- 
graphic Magazine; The “Twins” Series, Per- 
kins; The Instructor Magazine; Hiawatha, 
Longfellow; Our Virginia, Smith; Hiawatha 
Primer; The Vanishing American, Zane Gray ; 
How the Present Came from the Past, Wells; 
Manual of Mythology, Murray; Bright Side of 
Humanity, Pell; In the Land of Cherry Blos- 
som, Madden; Jungle Books, Kipling; Just So 
Stories, Kipling; Arts and Crafts of Ancient 
Egypt, Petrie; Egypt, Painted and Described, 
Kelley ; Mythology of All Races, Gray ; Elemen- 
tary Industrial Arts, Winslow; Industrial Arts 
for lementary Schools, Bowser and Mossman ; 
\rt in Costume Design, Shover; History of Art, 
Goodyear ; Compton’s Encyclopaedia ; The Lady 
of the Decoration, Little ; The Laughingest Lady, 


Stone: Scott’s Novels; School Arts Book. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


MUST EDUCATION BE SNOBBISH? 


There is a “take it or leave it” school of edu- 
cational theorists which would apply to the work 
of adult students the same outworn and out- 
moded ideas that have shaped elementary edu- 
cation for the bare majority who enter high 
school and secondary education for the decided 
minority who enter college. Only a severely 
limited proportion of the population is educable, 
they claim ; the others lack the ability to see that 
education is good for them or the energy to 
acquire it. 

But education—take it on the authority of 
Dewey—is not merely what is abstract, imprac- 
tical and competitive ; it is concerned in this new 
day with the common struggle against poverty, 
disease, superstition, debased standards of liv- 
ing and thinking. “Education is not instruction, 
it is initiation into a creative personal and social 
experience.” Not only the “educable ten per 
cent” upon whom the educational aristocrats 
dote but the entire normal population has the 
capacity for creative experience in some form. 

Reiterated demands of these normal people 
have brought about the organization in America 
of over 25,000 courses for the guidance of adult 
students. Every competently directed experi- 
ment to introduce the idea of continuing educa- 
tion into new territory has met with encourag- 
ing response. When people can get it they want 
it. For illustration witness the doubling of en- 
rolments in Virginia home study courses last 
year. Witness the three-fold increase in courses 
completed. Consider the range of interest and 
need: professional education courses, English, 
government and history, psychology, social and 
economic problems. Weigh the additional re- 
quests which lead to the steady development of 
new courses. 

A catalogue describing the method of directed 
individual study, accepted for credit on teachers 
certificates, may be obtained upon request to the 
Extension Department, University, Virginia. 
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Developing the Proper School Spirit 


By AGNES C. MURPHY, Lynchburg 


S I write this I hear a grand unison of 
voices shouting, cheering the high school 
team on to victory. The entire city seems 

in a holiday spirit anticipating victory—horns 
blowing, traffic stopped, bands playing, banners 
flying. Is not this demonstration indicative of 
a desirable school spirit? Yes, but of the least 
important kind; easily aroused, it is easily de- 
stroyed. It is an entertaining and clever bit of 
advertising for the school. 

A really desirable school spirit is one that is 
permanent. This can result only from slow 
growth; one that, while it guides and directs the 
group of the school as a whole, is really the 
culmination of a school spirit that had its begin- 
nings in smaller groups; therefore, no school 
can have a desirable school spirit unless the 
class organizations, clubs, or home rooms have 
developed it in each student. 

The morale of any group is clearly demon- 
strated by the manner in which work is attacked 
and carried out. The characteristics of this man- 
ner should reveal some or all of the following: 
understanding, sympathy, interest, willingness, 
pride, possession, confidence based on knowledge 
and power, and optimism even in failures. 

This great array of ideals may tempt us to 
become discouraged but practically all can be 
attained if we can create in each pupil a true 
love and loyalty for the school. The school is 
primarily his and he should be given the re- 
sponsibility of possession by knowing his school, 
protecting its reputation, caring for the property, 
sharing in the good things, and helping to reme- 
dy or correct the defects. The best of our teach- 
ers can seldom make all pupils feel that they are 
really necessary in the development of curricu- 
lar subjects. The classroom work is very im- 
portant but under present methods and require- 
ments subjects are taught—not boys and girls. 

The extra-curricular activities are the best 
means of the present school system to create a 
love of school if these activities meet the needs 
of the pupils and are properly sponsored. 

A high school of two hundred pupils can have 
varied activities, as well as smaller or larger 


Dramatic clubs, current events clubs, 
literary clubs, music clubs as well as athletic; 
class and student government organizations can 
be formed and carried forward by sympathetic, 
understanding teacher-sponsors who, perhaps 


schools. 


with no special training but allowing common 
sense to guide them, begin one club at a time 
along simple lines and by guiding and directing 
see their work grow to portentious proportions 
in the pupils’ lives. 

Assembly programs planned by a group of 
pupils for the pupils are important ways of 
developing an all-school feeling. Class organi- 
zations, home-room clubs, clubs growing out of 
curriculum, recreational, athletic, welfare, and 
honoring clubs, etc. should be organized to suit 
Creditable work by any 
pupil in any of the clubs should have the ap- 
proval of the faculty as well as the fellow pupils. 


the needs of pupils. 


In the best organized of our secondary schools, 
we find that about thirty per cent of the pupils 
do not belong to any club. Each of non-partici- 
pating cases should be examined and the obsta- 
cles, if possible, should be removed. Certain 
unsocial boys and girls can be greatly helped 
by the principal’s or teachers’ giving them some 
school tasks to perform such as errands, ringing 
the dismissal bell, sounding the fire gong, cafe- 
teria work, ornamenting school building or 
grounds, mending books, etc. 

The highest test of a desirable school spirit 
is that of a properly functioning pupil partici- 
pation in government. This is an all school 
project which should be granted only when the 
request comes from a majority of pupils to the 
principal who with the approval of the faculty 
and a student council delegates certain powers 
to the pupils. The pupils should realize the prin- 
cipal is responsible for the school and they are 
responsible to him. 

Publications form a most helpful field in de- 
veloping a school spirit. The handbook is fur- 
nished to welcome the new pupil as well as to 
inform him and guide him when he is in a new 
environment. The newspaper keeps him in- 
formed of the work of the school, classes and 
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It also furnishes him a means to ex- 
press himself through its columns. The maga- 
zine proves a satisfactory outlet for those of lit- 
erary ambitions or talents. The annual, although 
most expensive and least helpful of any of the 
publications, serves as a memory book. 

Our schools should be workshops where the 
pupils meet so that teachers may guide and 


clubs. 


direct them in fitting themselves for better liv- 
ing. When two or more people unite to accom- 
plish a piece of work, there grows from this 
union a spirit that directs and influences every 
act of the group. As the development of a good 
spirit depends upon each pupil, let us provide 
an opportunity to be givers as well as receivers 
of the school. 





A Youthful Inventor 


By MARGARETTE I. GAGE, Portsmouth 


do, not merely with his leisure but in the 
line of his main activities. 

Louis Abraham, fourteen-year-old sophomore 
of Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth, 
utilizes his leisure time by delving into aero- 
nautics, by building short-wave radio sets, by 
wanting to construct a robot, and by actually in- 
venting the Hand Grip Control. 

The Hand Grip Control is an invention relat- 
ing to a control for the throttle valve of the car- 
bureter of an internal combustion engine and 
more particularly for the type of engine or motor 
employed in aircrafts. The primary object 
of this invention is to provide a control means 
for the valve of the carbureter adapted for use 
upon and in conjunction with the control or joy 
stick of an aeroplane. 

Having always wanted to pilot a plane but 
knowing that his two crutches prevented, Louis 
decided a contraption should exist whereby the 
rudder bar could be operated by hand instead of 
by foot. This idea was further stimulated when, 
visiting the Norfolk Naval Base one day, he 
chanced to hear a pilot commenting on the in- 
convenience of focusing attention on both foot 
and hand operation when the same results could 
be obtained simultaneously by combining the 
throttle and control stick. 

The power to fix one’s attention on one or 
more objects or ideas and to recognize the like- 
nesses, or differences, or peculiarities is a fruit- 
ful source of finding facts. Naturally mechani- 
cally inclined, Louis soon had said facts assem- 
bled. Intelligent observation effected a recogni- 


| T IS possible for one to choose what he shall 


tion of order, methodical arrangement, and har- 
mony, so Louis’ imagined control immediately, 
after much designing and applied mathematics, 
became a Hand Grip Control in reality. 

It even has a number which entitles it to a 
dignified place in the U. S. Patent Office and 
which guarantees to its inventor the sole right 
to sell, to manufacture, or to rent during the 
first seventeen years of its lifetime. After that, 
according to the Patent Board’s regulations, 
manufacture by the public is optional. 

Its usefulness has been proved too. Recently, 
this control was tested during the daily run of a 
plane belonging to a well known eastern air- 
transport company and found to add six and 
five tenths per cent to the safety of travel in 
making piloting more efficient. For this control, 
the Company, through the medium of a five- 
hundred-dollar check, expressed its gratitude to 
the young inventor and his interest in aero- 
nautics. Bids for its wholesale manufacture are 
pending. 

Football and, in fact, most sports interest him. 
He is a movie fan. He makes a collection of 
unique aeroplane parts, likes to read scientific 
articles, but has no time for fiction. Be this lat- 
ter eccentricity the fault of fiction, his hormones, 
or the high school curriculum we cannot say. 
However, his acknowledging that fiction throws 
him into the rival of a rampant lion on a coat 
of arms is suggestive. It is to be hoped that 
when the State revises its curricula it will bear 
such things in mind. Louis’ scholastic standing 
is commendable regardless of any such idiosyn- 


crasies. Brains will be brains. 
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A Type of Delinquent Child 


By PAUL BLANFORD, Superintendent, Virginia Industrial School for Boys, Maidens 


N ORDER to start myself to thinking on the 
line of delinquent boys, I shall have to start 
with my own boyhood and think about some 

of my actions during boyhood and adolescence 
before I can, for myself, give a definition of 
actual delinquency. 

I cannot remember back to the time when I 
did not respect the property rights of others. 
I cannot remember back to the time when I did 
not know that the things forbidden in the ten 
commandments were wrong, and that the “Thou 
shalts” in the ten commandments were right. 
My earliest recollection did not reveal to me 
where, when or how I learned these things. | 
can remember in later years, of course, being 
given certain ethical standards but the simple 
form of behavior laid down in the Mosaic Code 
seems always to have been with me. I honored 
my father and mother because I loved them; | 
remembered the Sabbath day and kept it holy, 
recognizing it as right, because others around 
me did the same thing. I did not covet my neigh- 
bor’s property, certainly not to the extent of 
stealing it or robbing them of it; I did not bear 
false witness, because somewhere back in my 
two and three year old life I was taught that 
lying was very, very wrong. 

I mentioned all this by way of introduction, 
and have come down to this point: A child who 
is given these inhibitions by the time he is four 
or five years old, in my opinion, never becomes 
at heart a delinquent. He may kill; he may 
commit adultery; he may steal; he may lie; he 
may dishonor his father and his mother, but 
always these crimes or sins will, in my opinion, 
be committed with some qualms of conscience, 
some lashings thereafter, the incidents make him 
a weakling rather than a molded delinquent. It is 
quite true that we change and alter beliefs from 
year to year but our most lasting impressions, 
judging from my own life, are those we get be- 
fore we are seven years old. The code of living 
formed previous to that age is, in my Opinion, 
desperately hard to alter. 

Teach boys through the things they know. 
If we can find out what a boy knows, what code 


he has formed, what his ideas of right and 
wrong are, we have gone a long way toward 
helping him solve his bad behavior habits, and 
can then proceed to teach him through what he 
knows. We can enlarge his knowledge of ethics. 
We can sub- 
Getting an insight 


We can add to his good behavior. 
tract from his bad habits. 
into what the boy believes is the first step in 
helping him get over his bad habits and form 
good ones. 

The next step, in my opinion, is to make the 
boy understand that you are his friend. I can- 
not tell you any fixed way of doing this. I do 
not know any rule of thumb for getting this 
done, but I do know that many people have 
what we may term a knack or gift for winning 
the friendship of boys. To me it only seems 
necessary to feel in our own hearts interest in 
and love for the boy, and believe me, if you 
actually feel interest in them and are kindly dis- 
posed toward them, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred they will find it out just as quickly 
as you feel it. 

One of these steps may precede the other. It 
may be necessary first to have that understand- 
ing between you before you can find out the 
May I cite 
one instance? A boy was sent to our institution, 


boy’s beliefs as to right and wrong. 


the child of an unmarried mother, who had been 
placed by his mother in the home of a prosti- 
tute.’ Such care, understanding and love as this 
woman could give him was all he had ever 
known. Two hours after he came in the school 
he believed that the officer in whose charge he 
was given was his friend, and he told the officer 
many things of his previous life, honestly and 
unashamedly. A contact was thereby establishd 
between the two which gave the boy confidence 
in and respect for the man. The man’s work of 
teaching was very much simplified, and it is need- 
less to say that at the present time the inmate is 
much improved in health, happiness and conduct. 
What are the needs of a delinquent child in 
an institution? 
First, 
physical equipment for training the hands and 


They may be divided into two classes: 
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mind and for keeping the body warm, clean, 
well fed and healthy. Second, the contact with 
adequately equipped individuals who are suffici- 
ently interested in his development and welfare 
to like him and win his respect and love in 
order that he may be given ideals of good be- 
havior and service to others instead of those 
habits of thought with which he enters the in- 
stitution. 

To discuss the relative importance of heredity 
and environment is to enter a field already ob- 
structed by platitudes and false conceptions, but 
both must be taken into consideration when dis- 
cussing the needs of delinquent children and the 
causes of delinquency. It must first be recog- 
nized that many of them have hereditary traits 
of character, and possibly habits of thought, and 
it must be known that they have been surround- 
ed by an environment calculated to bring out the 
worst rather than the best in their characters. 
We must, in short, understand the grade of ma- 
terial with which we have to work before we can 
design the building we hope to construct. 

Very few boys come to the Virginia Indus- 
trial School for Boys with sufficient mental en- 
dowment to enable them to become outstanding 
men in any field of endeavor. Judging from the 
grade of material sent to our workshop, it ap- 
pears that one of the greatest causes of delin- 
quency, at least in this State, is lack of intelli- 
gence and reasoning ability, so often called 
strength of character. The purposes and intents 
of the boys coming under our observation are 
most easily soluble in the wills of others, and 
they are thereby led into channels of miscon- 
duct as easily as water flows down hill. Given 
a child with poor mentality and surroundings of 
a vicious nature, the result will be delinquency. 
The boys within our institution show an average 
mental age of approximately twelve years and 
an average chronological age of sixteen years. 
It is but natural for an industrial school director 
to believe that lack of normal intelligence causes 
This is, of 
course, a statement of a broad fact but it does 
not tell why low mentality occasions delinquency. 


a large amount of delinquency. 


In the main, it appears that wrong standards 
of education and training add to the sum total 
of delinquency problems. Throughout the com- 
mon school system of the State the same stand- 


ard prevails in primary, grammar and high 
school grades. We expect John Smith with an 
I. Q. of 50 to keep pace with Henry Jones who 
grades over 100. We teach him the same sub- 
jects and use the same teachers. He cannot 
learn as easily nor hold what he has learned 
as firmly as the normal boy. 

However, there is a place in society for even 
the feebleminded. We may need them, but, if 
so, we need them with their mental processes 
trained to do the simple tasks and their charac- 
ters built around the simple truths of righteous- 
ness and a simple code of ethics. Inhibitions 
against wrong doing can be given the feeble- 
minded and incentives for work thoroughly in- 
stalled within their minds. 

I have not mentioned unemployment, bad 
housing or prohibition as predisposing causes of 
delinquency because I believe most of these 
things are the result of poor reasoning on the 
part of society, a society which has looked upon 
idiocy and other mental disturbances, and even 
venereal diseases, as visitations from God rather 
than man-made evils which can be corrected by 
intelligent government. 

We can say that heredity and environment 
cause delinquency in Virginia but we have not 
said what heredity and what environment. We 
have never very clearly defined good and bad 
environment, and the same applies to heredity. 
We can trace the history of the Jukes family 
and call to mind the descendants of others, but 
we cannot say what could have been done with 
the Jukes, or what might have happened to the 
others, had the Jukes been given the kind of 
trainine,for which they were mentally equipped 
or hadsthe descendants of Edward Everett been 
brought up under more adverse conditions. Un- 
questionably, we are born with varying degrees 
of brain capacity, but the civilization of today 
can offer a useful place to all human beings, ex- 
cept the human vegetable and others suffering 
from incurable mental or bodily diseases. 

In looking over a spot map of the State of 
Virginia locating the boys committed to our in- 
stitution, we notice that the cities of Richmond, 
Roanoke, Norfolk, Newport News, Danville, 
Petersburg and Lynchburg are our largest con- 
tributors, in a ratio directly proportional to the 
population of the city. The mountain area sup- 
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plies the next largest number, especially in the 
coal mining sections, whereas the farms of the 
Southside, Northern Neck and Eastern Virginia 
send very few boys. These facts give rise to the 
thought expressed heretofore—moronic individ- 
uals, herded together in cities and mining towns, 
fall behind in the march of education and lapse 
into crime, seeking the easiest means known to 
them of earning a livelihood. The spot map of 
the cities from whence come these delinquents 
bears out this conclusion. The underprivileged 
areas to which the unfit drift are those that give 
the juvenile courts and probation officers the 
most trouble. Wholesome surroundings, train- 
ing for simple, useful tasks, and a task itself, 
will prevent most of the trouble now being given 
us in these areas. 

What can be done at the Virginia Industrial 
School for Boys for the boys committed to our 
care; and what is being done? Just as I have 
indicated, we are not trying to develop captains 
of industry, statesmen, physicians, planters, or 
other higher forms of service, except in excep- 
tional cases, but we are attempting to prepare 
boys for useful labor on the farm, in the dairy, 
in the work shops, in the building trades and 
other types of useful occupation. We teach them 
to plow the furrow straight, to get the weeds 
out of the growing crops, the time to plant, 
cultivate and reap, how to fit a joint of pipe, 
how to saw a straight line, how to mix and bake 
bread, how to make a shirt and launder it, how 
to paint and plaster; and in our grade school 
we take them as far along in grammar school 
We try to 
teach a love for work, to inculcate a realization 


studies as their intelligence permits. 


of the dignity of labor, a respect and love for 
their State and national government, and a con- 
We are in- 
adequately equipped to do most of these things 


sideration for the rights of others. 


as we feel they should be done, but in looking 
back over the records of the institution, it is 
found that only 20 per cent of our boys are 
recidivists, and so it seems that these ideas are 
giving results worth while to the State and to 
the nation. 

To sum it all up, we are concerned first and 
foremost with the prevention of delinquency, 
and, secondly, with the cure. It is my belief 
that much of it can be prevented by training 


the individual for what he is fitted to do, by 
giving him an opportunity to apply the knowl- 
edge and training we give him by surrounding 
him with better housing conditions and _ play- 
ground facilities, and by treating him as a per- 
son rather than as a means of earning more 
money for more intelligent people. 

We can often treat cases of delinquency by 
the same formula with which we can prevent 
them; beginning with the fact that the delin- 
quent is an individual, and, as such, is entitled 
to our care and consideration, and then fitting 
him for the simple tasks to which his intelligence 
is suited and securing for him a job wherein 
To carry out this 
program in our institution, we need a thoroughly 


he may apply his knowledge. 


equipped trade school, a traveling probation of- 
ficer and better housing for one half our boys. 
Our per capita is low compared with schools of 
the same type north of us. It would appear that 
our State would find it a good business venture 
to spend from three to five hundred dollars on 
a boy per year when by so doing the boy can 
be changed from preying on society and be 
made to contribute to its welfare. 

The State of Virginia has enacted and estab- 
lished a Children’s Code which is believed equal 
to any group of statutes of like nature elsewhere 
Through this Code, the State pur- 
poses to prevent serious delinquencies, to cure 


enacted. 


incipient cases thereof, and next to treat more 
intelligently the more serious forms. 

The keystone of the laws affecting juvenile 
delinquency is the State Department of Public 
Welfare and the foundation thereof the juvenile 
court wherein all children are tried with the idea 
foremost in the mind of the Judge that the indi- 
vidual in question is a delinquent rather than a 
criminal. The juvenile courts with their proba- 
tion officers are intelligently treating many cases 
of delinquency, but it is doubtful that in the 
main they are preventing the beginnings of 
It can be said 
with every degree of positiveness that these 


wrong doing among children. 


courts are intelligently treating and curing many 
cases. 

When the juvenile court finds it necessary to 
call in another agency, it commits the child di- 
rectly to the Children’s Bureau of the State 

(Continued on Page 288) 
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Home Economics for Boys 


By MARY BROWN ALLGOOD, Clifton Forge 


boys has long been felt in Virginia. The 

Clifton Forge High School is trying to 
help meet this need this year by offering a one 
year course in home economics for boys. 


T ter need of work in home economics for 


A class of fourteen wide-awake, representative 
boys was organized after the work had been 
asked for by some of them. For lack of a better 
name we are calling the class Home Economics 
for Boys, but after the boys have had the year’s 
work it is hoped that they will be able to decide 
on a more appropriate name. 


A tentative course of study was made leaving 
it open to change in case the needs of this par- 
ticular group called for revision. 

The main object of the course is to help the 
boy find his place in the family group and be a 
better member of that group. 


The first unit considered was Food in Its Re- 
lation to Health. Since boys are most interested 
in eating, this is the thing they wanted to do 
first. Along with the discussion of nutritional 
problems they visited the meat market to learn 
cuts of meat and the grocery store to find out 
something about canned goods. This helped to 
acquaint them with the cost of food so that they 
could better select and buy for the home. They 
also went to the hotel to dinner in order to be 
able to select wisely from a menu. Simple cook- 
ery processes were practiced, including break- 
fast dishes, meats and salads. They also made 
twenty pints of grape-apple butter to be used by 
the Welfare League, and immediately after 
Thanksgiving each boy made a fruit cake for 
his own Christmas present. 

The second unit was Clothing, Selection and 
Repair. Textiles and their relation to clothes 
were studied. One of the leading clothiers of 
the city talked to the boys on the things to con- 
sider in selecting a suit of clothes and then we 
made a trip to his store and had more intcrest- 
ing things told and shown. 


We then discussed accessories and the choice 
of correct ones for all occasions. 

Personal grooming was considered from the 
standpoint of health and the well dressed man. 

The boys had actual practice in cleaning and 
repairing. They got together clothes that they 
could no longer use and repaired, cleaned and 
pressed them ‘and gave them to the Welfare 
League to be used. 

They took inventory of their own wardrobes 
and decided how much their clothes would cost 
them for the next year by making a clothing 
budget. 

The next unit was the Charm of Fine Manners 
and the Duties of a Host. It was quite interest- 
ing to see how anxious these boys were to know 
how to do the right thing at the right time. I 
believe that any one of these boys could manage 
an affair of any kind now from sending the invi- 
tations and planning the menu to bidding the 
guests goodbye. 

We visited the chef at the hotel and he gave 
us a demonstration on carving and also one on 
the preparation of meats. 

We discussed business as well as social eti- 
quette and the conduct of high school boys and 
girls. 

I really believe that all high school boys be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 would be just as 
interested in this type of work as these fourteen 
have been if they were given the chance. 

The other units to be taken up during the 
vear are: 

The Boy and His Home. 

Financing a Home. 

3uilding and Planning a Home. 
(Boy’s Room). 

Household Mechanics. 

General Saving and Investments. 

Camp Cookery. 

Detailed course of study will be furnished to 
any teacher who is interested in offering this 
work. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Public education and school teachers have been 
brought to the fore in discussions in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction’s minimum education pro- 
gram and his request for $2,000,000 additional 
funds for public education to carry out the plan 
are being given wide and favorable considera- 
tion. Two other questions relating to teachers 
are occupying the attention of the members of 
the General Assembly—one, a bill calling for a 
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State-wide ten per cent cut in teachers’ salaries ; 
the other calling for an increase of one per cent 
contribution to the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund to cover an anticipated deficit for 
Another bill sets up a dif- 
ferent method of meeting the deficit. This bill 
provides that the State appropriate out of its 
treasury a sufficient amount to cover the deficit 
and pay full annuities for the next biennium. 
Dr. Samuel P. Duke, president of the State 
Teachers College at Harrisonburg, makes the 
against cutting 


in the teachers’ 


the next biennium. 


following succinct statement 
teachers’ salaries: 

It is most deplorable that, under the influence 
of the present economic stress in Virginia, from 
some quarters should come the suggestion that 
the salaries of public school teachers in Virginia 
should be reduced. In a democracy such as ours 
there is no activity—not even roads—that so in- 
fluences the present lives and future of our peo- 
ple as the effectiveness of its system of public 
education. Children have only one opportunity 
to be educated, and to deny them this opportun- 
ity is to place a serious handicap upon the next 
It is a well recognized truism that 
The public 


generation. 
“as the teacher, so the school.” 
school system can get along with mediocre equip- 
ment and buildings but never can it make prog- 
ress with poor teaching. A reduction in the pres- 
ent extremely low salaries of teachers can mean 
only one thing—a reduction in the quality of the 
teaching There some arguments 
against reducing teachers’ salaries. I think of 
the following: 

1. The average salary paid to public school 
teachers in Virginia is etxremely low when one 
takes into consideration the fact that teachers, 
to qualify for teaching in the State now, must 
have at least two years of college work in order 
to meet the minimum requirements. 

2. The total salary of a teacher paid for seven, 
eight, or nine months of work must be divided 
by twelve in order to secure the average monthly 
wage throughout the year. The teacher has very 
little opportunity to secure employment during 
the vacation season. This unemployment is not 
a situation of the teacher’s making and the 
teacher has to live during these months as well 


force. are 


as during the months of employment. 
3. In times of economic depression, there 1s 
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no advantage in reducing the salaries of workers 
in any line if the reduction can be wisely avoided. 


4. A large majority of the teachers of Vir- 
ginia, even with very low salaries, are helping 
to carry along families and dependents as well 
as themselves during these troublous times and 
a reduction in their salaries will simply result 
in a lessened ability to help those who are de- 
pendent upon them for assistance. 


5. Teachers, in general, are not subject to the 
operation of general economic laws of oppor- 
tunity and advancement in times of prosperity. 


6. Teachers have been accustomed to believe 
that their relatively meagre salaries are more 
acceptable because they are not subject to fluc- 
tuation in times of depression as are the incomes 
of those workers whose compensation rises and 
falls with corresponding variations in general 
economic prosperity. 


7. Any worker in the public service of the 
State should either be protected by some retire- 
ment system or else should have a wage suffi- 
ciently large to allow the worker to live com- 
fortably and make some provision out of his 
own savings for old age. At the present time, 
there seems to be a practical collapse of the 
present pension system provided for teachers, 
and the teachers must be prepared either 
through their,own earnings to provide a retire- 
ment system for themselves or else to save a 
portion of their income for the eventualities of 
old age. 


8. The greatest danger in such a proposal, 
however, is one that we hope will not occur, 
even though the reduction in salaries is put into 
effect. Teaching is not a public office that car- 
ries with it great honor and distinction. Teach- 
ers are workers seeking to gain an honest living 
through rendering a valuable service and doing 
it with the greatest possible degree of efficiency 
and faithfulness to truth and honor; we sincere- 
ly trust that, however great the temptation may 
be, teachers will not lose any of their ideals of 
service because there is a feeling that the public 
at large and those who support public education 
and receive its benefits are not appreciative of 
their efforts. 
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ANOTHER ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


Two years ago a rural school in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Madison County, Virginia, 
known as “President Hoover’s School” came 
in for some nation-wide publicity. Much of the 
publicity was due to the fact that President 
Hoover ordered the school to be established at 
his personal expense and to the fact that it was 
near his summer camp on the headwaters of the 
Rapidan River. 


This year another one-room school in the na- 
tion is being brought to the attention of the 
American public through leading newspapers 
and magazines. This time the one-room school 
is at Benzien, Montana, on a remote ranch far 
from thé course of human travel and the cur- 
rents of civilization. Stories of this school have 
been going the rounds of newspapers and maga- 
zines and as a result many people have sent pack- 
ages to Miss Janet Rich, the teacher. It hap- 
pened that a well known Richmond lady seeing 
in the New York Times a story of this school 
sent the teacher some books and pictures. Later 
she received a letter from Miss Rich in which 
she says: 


“The package arrived a few days ago. It 
would have done your heart good to hear the 
children exclaim as they saw the pictures and 
books. The children out here do not have a 
great deal of picture beauty in their lives. The 
books are literally being devoured by the chil- 
dren. Ranch children are thrown so much on 
their own resources for amusement that I think 
they enjoy reading more than children who have 
advantages of modern forms of entertainment. 
These children are book-hungry because we have 
no library facilities.” 


Miss Rich’s school is typical of thousands of 
rural schools in every part of the country. It is 
interesting to know that these schools are now 
appealing to the American public in a way that 
they have never done before. When stories of 
such schools get into the leading newspapers and 
magazines we may hope for a greater interest 
in and a more adequate support of the rural 
schools as the type of school representing the 
great American public school system. 
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A TYPE OF DELINQUENT CHILD 
(Continued from Page 284) 
Department of Public Welfare, which, in turn, 
after a mental and physical examination of the 
child, sends him to a boarding home or a foster 
home, or to one of the industrial schools. In the 
boarding and foster homes, an attempt is made to 
adjust the child to its environment and to find the 
conditions within the home best suited to the 
child in question. Here, again, many cures are 

being effected. 

The last resort is the industrial school, of 
which there are four in the State, two for the 
colored boys and girls, and two for the white. 
To these places are sent in the main chronic 
cases and confirmed incorrigibles, and in these 
schools rehabilitation more often than not is 
effected. 

All of which goes to prove that there are few 
hopeless cases of criminality. This is in brief 
a State organization for the care of delinquent 
boys and girls. At the boys’ schools, the wards 
of the State are taught how to do the tasks best 
suited to their mentalities, are given the proper 
disciplinary measures indicated in their cases, 
and are taught as far in the grammar grades as 
their brain capacity will allow. Properly ex- 
panded, this system can be made as effective as 
any system dealing with the variations of human 
behavior. The needs which a study of this sys- 
tem seems to indicate are as follows: 

First: Within the public schools classes are 
established for the backward child to teaeh him 
how to do the simple things of life and do 
them well. 

Second: A change of heart in our capitalistic 
system of government which will enable those 
people living in underprivileged areas to have 
better housing conditions and better playground 
facilities through creating tasks for them to do 
and paying them a living wage for such tasks. 

Third: An expansion of the teaching in the 
industrial schools, more of the manual trades 
should be taught. Better teachers should be se- 
cured for this work and better equipment ob- 
tained for their use. 

Fourth: A more far reaching probation sys- 
tem for the schools should be established in 
order that follow-up work may be done with the 
boys when they leave the industrial schools. 
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These appear to me to be the most outstand- 
ing needs of today in dealing with our prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 





VIRGINIA BREAKFAST N. E. A. 
List of Virginians and Their Guests 
M. L. Combs, Fredericksburg. 
R. M. Newton, Hampton. 
Bessie B. Coleman, New York City. 
Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg. 
Hu Woodward, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Raymond V. Long, Richmond. 
T. C. Williams, Chester. 
Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg. 
Harry A. Hunt, Portsmouth. 
Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News. 
B. J. Pressey, Newport News. 
R. H. Cook, Roanoke. 
Robert M. Bear, Hanover, N. H. 
B. F. Walton, Lawrenceville. 
M. L. Altstetter, Fredericksburg. 
Mrs. M. L. Altstetter, Fredericksburg. 
R. O. Bagby, Roanoke. 
J. P. Whitt, East Radford. 
D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke. 
B. Clifford Goode, Martinsville. 
Helen Hay Heyl, Albany, N. Y. 
George A. Peek, Norfolk. 
James Hurst, Norfolk. 
R. V. Akers, Roanoke. 
Virginia C. Harwood, Salisbury, Md. 
Mrs. Harold V. Clark, New York, N. Y. 
Marguerite A. Wilson, Newport News. 
Ethel L.. Taylor, Newport News. 
Frank L. Crone, Richmond. 
Mrs. Frank L. Crone, Richmond. 
J. Milton Shue, Richmond. 
R. C. Jennings, Waynesboro. 
L. F. Shelburne, Staunton. 
J. H. T. Sutherland, Clintwood. 
Walter H. Cheatham, Richmond. 
Richard W. Copeland, Hopewell. 
F. B. Watson, Chatham. 
Robert W. House, Salem. 
Maude D. Hobbs, Newport News. 
Clara L. Pitts, Alexandria. 
Elizabeth W. Winston, Richmond. 
Wilson E. Somers, North Emporia. 
Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk. 
Mrs. E. B. Joynes, Norfolk. 
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PROBLEMS OF THF RURAL SCHOOL 
STATED 
1. How can better units of administration be 


provided ? 

2. How can more adequate financial support 
be secured? 

3. How can rural boys and girls be kept in 
school ? 

4. How can the rural school curriculum be 
vitalized ? 

5. How can better teaching be done in:+rural 
schools ? 

6. How can rural people be kept interested in 
their schools? 

7. How can better trained teachers be provided 
for rural schools? 

8. How can secondary school opportunities be 
extended to rural boys and girls? 

9. How can rural school buildings be made 
more attractive and useful? 

10. How can rural teachers be given helpful 
supervision ? 





TO LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


DEAR LocaL PRESIDENTS: 

Our District meetings are getting under way. District 
“C” has held a meeting and it was a good one. The 
program was made up of live subjects handled by live 
speakers and there was a very lively interest. 

Food for thought, three nibbles— 

Is my District meeting held at the psychological 
time? 

Are we discussing live questions? 

Is this local association conversant with live ques- 
tions ? 

Let us have suggestions. 

LUCY MASON HOLT, Chairman. 
Ocean View School, Norfolk, Va. 





HEALTH CAMPAIGN IN MECKLENBURG 
COUNTY SCHOOLS 
Below is a record of our vaccination campaign 
against smallpox. 
Number of schools in which vaccination clinics 


Re ON isencsiniccustlietanaiaelicialictosansiahiapacdionhamaies 67 
Number of pupils vaccinated ...0..0....000...:0:ccccceecesseeee 2,692 
i . 2,555 
Per cent successfully vaccinated..............:..cc00.cce----- 95 
Cost per pupil, doctor’s services .........cc.cccceecseeeeeeeeeee 125 
Cost per pupil, for needles... eccceceeeceeesseceecseeeseeoeee 05 
Lc hd eee 175 


Number of pupils whose parents refused to let 
Chem: the wacciente eee eecccecceseteceescvnsesneeees 51 


The county doctors performed this work at the very 
low charge of $5.00 per school regardless of the num- 
ber of pupils in the school to be vaccinated. Some 
schools had as many as 180 pupils treated, that is, 
vaccinated. 

The State Board of Health furnished the needles 
without cost. This, too, was a magnificent contri- 
bution. 

The schools were asked to raise the sum of $5.00 in 
their own way, which amount paid the entire cost of 
all pupils in the school needing this work. 

The schools raised their money in various ways, 
small contributions from each family, contributions 
from the teachers and children’s entertainments, from 
the treasury of the League, while in a number of the 
schools the patrons furnished the wood and used the 
money paid them for same by the school board for 
this health enterprise. 

Many white schools and every colored school in the 
county held this type of clinic and now we feel that 
our children are protected against one of their worst 
enemies, namely, smallpox. 

We urge our people to have the beginners vaccinated 
during the coming summer so that each may enter 
school meeting the requirements of the State law on 
this matter. 

The teachers and the people at large are to be 
thanked for their fine and splendid response to this 
campaign of health work. 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
HENRY BALL 

Whereas: The Norfolk Education Association has 
lost one of its most talented members in the untimely 
death of Henry Ball, instructor of art in Maury High 
School, and 

Whereas: He was an artist first and foremost in 
that he selected, expressed, created, in his search for 
the beautiful, and worked indefatigably toward the 
establishment of aesthetic ideals, and 

Whereas: He contributed his energies and best 
gifts to our teaching profession and to the sympathetic 
understanding of youth, and 

Whereas: He inspired friendship in all with whom 
he was associated by the nobility of his daily living, 
thercfore 

Be It Resolved: That we, the members of the Nor- 
folk Education Association, deeply deplore the passing 
of an efficient teacher, an esteemed friend and a gifted 


associate who has contributed to the cultural life of 


our city and State, and 
That we express to his bereaved family our sincere 
sympathy and sense of loss. 
RutuH Rippick 
| Marrow SMITH 
Committee VIRGINIA OLD 
ANNIE Pat WELCH 
Jos. E. HEALy 


. 
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UNLEss educators furnish leadership in the present 
crisis, it will come from the wrong sources and will 
lead in the wrong direction. The demands for re- 


trenchment at the expense of education do not come 
from the great mass of informed people. They come 
demigogues or 
the privileged few are tempo- 


rarily reduced and from those who are either ignorant 


generally from self-secking politicians, 
whose large incomes 
or deceived. 
<> 
THE attempt to hold our present ground in education 
should be made in the spirit of patience, understanding 
and fairness to all citizens, the teacher, the taxpayer 
and the child alike. 
> 
Ir is a dangerous thing sometimes to tell the whole 
truth. Truth lies in the frontier of thinking and to 
bring it suddenly to the masses is often a perilous task. 
<> 
In the fields of materials of instruction, teaching 
technique, and classroom management, it is both pos- 
sible and wise for superintendents and principals to 
allow a wide latitude in the procedures to be followed. 
This is true democracy in school administration. 
<> 
IN general the rating of teachers may be justified for 
one or more of the First, to pro- 
tect teachers on tenure against possible unworthy op- 
position to them by their superior officer; second, to 
make possible their salary on merit 
whether under the single salary schedule or by special 
salary established for superior teachers; third, to make 


following reasons: 


promotion in 


it possible to promote the most outstanding teachers to 
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THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K, Yocum, Manager 

Superior placement service for successful teachers, 
and promising beginners. Many school and col- 
lege executives list all of their vacancies with us 
because they know that our service is dependable. 
We have filled positions on three continents, 


301 Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 














30 Years of Service to School Executives 


of time, 
List every 


Know the ease, 

effort and money in 

vacancy with 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Richmond, Virginia 


satisfaction, and economy 
dealing with us, 








higher teaching and administrative positions strictly 
on the basis of merit; fourth, to promote general im- 
provement of classroom instruction through construc- 
tive help of the supervisor. 
<> 
UNIVERSAL education is the goose which lays the golden 
egg of national wealth, and uneducated people could 
neither make nor use the grade of goods America pro- 
We have not yet approached over-production 
in education. 


duces. 


> 


SHALL we continue to discharge our eternal debt to 
childhood and youth or shall we repudiate that debt or 
declare a moratorium which will deprive the children 
of the depression of the advantages which the children 
of prosperity have of right enjoyed? 

<> 


“A Srate can afford to lose time on the construction 
of a road, a bridge, or a building, and by speeding up 
construction at a later time can possibly catch up, but 
education must be continuous. Time lost in preparing 
our children to take their place in the world cannot be 
made up. There are only certain years in which the 
great majority of them can attend school and during 
that period it is the solemn duty of every State to pro- 
vide full and complete education.’—Edwin C. Broome. 
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A SMART HOTEL IN 
AMERICA’S SMARTEST RESORT 


ASTERTIDE there is rest for you 
on the sun deck of the St. Charles 
and zest for you in ocean air and sun- 
shine—come! 
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Book Reviews 


GUIDING RurAL Boys AND Girts—O. Latham Hatcher ; 
McGraw-Hill, 1930; pp. 326; Chapter XVIII; 
price $2.50. 

The author, recognizing the acute need for guidance 
of rural children, has devoted the entire book to this 
group, as the title indicates. The six parts of the pub- 
lication indicate the general nature and scope. They 
include: I. Learning to understand the boy and girl, 
II. Educational Guidance, III. Vocational Guidance, 
IV. Setting up the guidance program, V. Other aspects 
of guidance, and VI. Unifying the guidance program. 
A large part of the guidance material that has appeared 
was designed for use among those who either reside in 
cities or have access to the facilities offered by larger 
centers of population for solving guidance problems. 
Guiding Rural Boys and Girls is one of the few publi- 
cations dealing with the problem strictly from a rural 
viewpointy The book is not intended for pupil use but 
for the use of the teacher. Many definite and practical 
suggestions are made for those who are attempting to 
solve this problem. Specimen forms that may be used, 
together with complete bibliographies for those who 
would pursue the subject further, add to the value of 
the book.—H. W. S. 


An INTRODUCTION To TEACHING—U. H. Dearborn; D. 
Appleton and Company, 1925; pp. 337—$1.80. 
This book is intended for present and prospective 





Give them sunlight 
without eyestrain 


OOD classroom lighting is an aid to pupil progress. Bad 

lighting a detriment—a strain on pupils’ eyes. The ideal 
classroom shade is the Draper ADJ USTABLE Shade. It may be 
drawn upward or downward from the center. That means 
pupils get the valuable top light, recognized as the best light, 
from the upper third of the window. This feature is also an 
aid to proper ventilation. Windows may be lowered from the 
top, leaving in draftless air without flapping of shades to dis- 
tract. 
Draper Shades are made of Dratex Cloth. This is a especially 
manufactured fabric that lets in sunlight, but modifies and 
diffuses it to eliminate all glare. Ordinary shades shut out 
sunlight. Thus pupils get the full benefit of light from the 
sun's rays with no danger to eyes. Equip your school with 
Draper Shades. Interesting litera- 
ture and sample of Dratex Cloth 
(taken right from stock) sent free 
to educators. Please address De- 
partment Z. 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Makers of Betler Shades for Over a 
Quarter Century 
Spiceland Dept.Z Indiana 





teachers. The author expresses the hope that it may 
serve three purposes: (1) That of guidance, (2) that 
of surveying the field of profesional education and 
acquainting beginning teachers with the duties it im 
poses and the standards it exacts, and (3) that of de- 
veloping a fundamental professional attitude. With 
respect to the last two purposes mentioned experienced 
teachers as well as beginners should find the book of 
value; and high school teachers may render a service 
to young people who are considering teaching as a pro- 
fession as well as to teacher-training institutions by 
encouraging them to read Part I—Guidance Factors for 
Beginning Teachers. The range of subject matter is 
naturally too broad for complete discussion, but this 
results in a concise and somewhat comprehensive pre- 
sentation of the fundamental facts concerning teaching 
as a profession, the purposes and importance of edu- 
cation, method, subject matter and the curriculum—all 
of which constitute a necessary part of the equipment 
of all teachers both those who are beginners and those 
who are experienced.—H. W. S. 


100 ccornnnce 

EXPERIENCE 
Back of its Scholarship and 
Accuracy 


That is why The Merriam- 
Webster is the “Supreme 
Authority”; is the most 
widely used reference work 
in the world; is universally 
accepted in the courts, col- 
leges, schools, and libraries. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively The Merriam-Webster. 

Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the 
New International for pronunciation, spelling, 
compounding, and division of words. 

The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. 


GET THE BEST! 


Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with 
sample pages of The New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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New and Attractive Books for Reading 
HUBER’S CINDER, THE CAT 


THIS unusual story about a black cat will be a strong incentive to the little pupil in 
learning to read. Artistic pictures in color. (For the second half of the first year) 


SERL’S IN RABBITVILLE 


JOHNNY AND JENNY RABBIT’S experiences with Rabbit Iceman, Rabbit Baker, etc., 
teach the pupil many useful things. Charmingly illustrated in color. (For Grade Two) 
CARPENTER’S OUR LITTLE FRIENDS IN ESKIMO LAND 


A REALISTIC, vividly told story filled with interesting information. Dramatically 
illustrated in color. (For Grades Three and Four) 


CORMACK’S THE MUSEUM COMES TO LIFE 


FE ACH night, at midnight, the animals and birds in a natural history museum come to 
life and tell their experiences to a little mouse. The scientific information is valuable for 
boys and girls. Pen and ink illustrations. (For Grade Five) 


WILLIAMS’S ROBIN AND JEAN IN FRANCE 


AN unusually charming story of the many interesting things Robin and Jean see and 
learn as they travel through France. Interesting pictures. (For Grades Five and Six) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

































































TRESSLER’S 
GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


Diagnostic, Practice, and Mastery Tests 


Diagnostic Tests point out to the pupil his errors in his speech or writing. 


Practice Tests correct the tendency to error by building up right habits. 


Mastery Tests measure degree of improvement. 


To supplement and vary the work of any text book—in par- 


sumable and Non-consumable. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 

















ticular of Tressler’s ENGLISH IN ACTION, Of GRAMMAR IN ACTION, 
or Woolley, Scott, and Tressler’s HIGH SCHOOL HANDBOOK OF 


COMPOSITION. Separate answer books. ‘Two Editions: Con- 
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‘Be Bs Ue 
An Organization BY Teachers FOR Teachers. Provides Best Protection for the Cost. 
PAYS: 

FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE YEAR. Permits You to Continue 

Membership if You Give Up Teaching or Marry. 


BENEFITS AT AN ANNUAL COST OF $30.00 
(Under “Non-Comparable Certificate’’) 








i a TG I 59h 0 56. 45949956998 Hash ESS dOSOnEOreRaSSeNewuN $25.00 per week 
Convalescence (maximum 3 WeekS)..........scccccccscccccccccccccccccccces eovcce 25.00 per week 
I I i o's 5 5 6 pres 509055555 Fhddh000966seesusiercepeedeasenansens 25.00 per week 
Accident Disability (Total) (maximum 6 months)...................ccceceeeeeees 45.00 per week 
Accident Disability (Partial) (maximum § wkS.)................ccceeeesceeeces , ‘sean per week 


SE EE soos dic A cio ease edb ween kdésbetkeawbosesseeorne 
IMPORTANT 


More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than 
with ALL OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 


THESE FEATURES COMMEND THEMSELVES— NOTE THIS RECORD OF SERVICE— 
1. Lowest cost. Paid to teachers in 1931, $273,468.84. 
| 2. Largest field of coverage. Paid since organization (1912) $1,873,738.11. 
3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 
4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. Paid to Virginia Teachers, 1931, $12,979.44. 


Endorsed by Boards of Education. 
All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid and comfort when salary stops and ex- 


penses mount. 
Why look farther? Write for particulars. No obligation. Address— 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
or, E. L. Cunningham, 3005 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 















































PAPER 


William Byrd Press for all 




















INCORPORATED . 
School Requirements 
PRINTERS 
Typewriter Paper 
College Annuals and School Catalogs Mimeograph Paper 
are Our Specialties D . 
rawing Paper 
e Construction Paper i 
LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
NEXT PUBLICATION « « « « Sandwich Wax, etc. 
. Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 
THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. ° 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
eens . wee RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Wade and Blossom 


A Dozen A Day 


In 
Spelling, Punctuation, Grammar 


List price 92 cents 


A masterful drill book for High School readily remembered. The book (it is not 
pupils, giving every kind of spelling, punc- d a set of practice sheets) is well provided 
tuation and grammar exercise. Rules are with Achievement Tests and has a most 
definitely stated, but in such sensible, even \ valuable reference Table of Contents. 
amusing vein, that they are much more 


If Superintendents, High School Supervisors and Principals are in- 
terested in this for class use, they may obtain free samples by writing 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston Represented by Dallas 
New York HENRY R. McLEOD Atlanta 
Chicago 137 Biltmore Ave., Asheville, N. C. San Francisco 


Va.-3-32 
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The GATES PROGRAM of READING 


now includes | THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


MAGIC HOURS - Fourth Reader | Gares-Huper 


Primary Unit 





The Fourth Reader, Magic Hours, by Arthur I. Gates and Jean Y. Primer—-PETER AND PEGGY—$.52 
| . : >» ele »nt- adec : P ems -_ Primer WORKBOOK-—$.32 
| Ayer, extends into the elementary grades the aims and principles of Primer, DICTIONARY~$.40 
the Gates method of teaching reading as embodied in the Gates- || Pre-Primer Charts—$2.80 
Huber Primary Unit of THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS. | a! eliiaieteiaas THE YEAR 
—~).J0 
|| First Reader WORKBOOK—$.32 
MAGIC HOURS—Fourth Reader | First-Year MANUAL—€L-2 
eta Second Reader—FRIENDS OF 
Strong appeal to child’s interests Selected vocabulary OURS—$.64 
| Variety of materials Sound incentives for further Second Reader WORKBOOK—$.24 
| High literary standards reading | Second-Year MANUAL—$.88 
Third Reader—MAKE AND MAKE- 


BELIEVE—$.68 


Fourth Reader MANUAL and WORKBOOK Third Reader WORKBOOK-—$.24 


Third-Year MANUAL—$.88 





ready soon. 


| GATEs-AYER 


| READERS, WORKBOOKS, and MANUALS Elementary Unit 
for FIFTH and SIXTH GRADES } — Reader—MAGIC HOURS— 
to be published soon! pene peg A lee 


Fifth Reader—PLEASANT LANDS 
Fifth Reader WORKBOOK 
Fifth-Year MANUAL 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ 5 sic: restercotpen Leaves 











| Sixth Reader WORKBOOK 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sixth-Year MANUAL ; 
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